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We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-bfanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  ‘‘Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 

A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 
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nation’s  parents  why  Canned  Foods  are  both  appe¬ 
tizing  and  nourishing.  And  it’s  all  in  natural 


color,  including  the  appetizing  Canned  Vegetables 
pictured  in  the  foreground.  Thus  Continental 
crusades  to  make  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed 
In  Cans’’  a  "buy-word”  with  consumers. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


PLEASANT  NEWS — “Record  Consumption — The 
trend  of  business  activity  continues  gradually  up¬ 
ward.  Thus  far  the  usual  seasonal  decline  in 
business  during  the  summer  months  has  failed  to 
materialize.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (N.  Y.,  and 
which  makes  this  report  in  its  issue  of  August  31st) 
weekly  business  index  holds  close  to  the  best  recovery 
level.” 

Elsewhere  we  read  that  business  failures  are,  today, 
at  a  lower  point  than  in  almost  two  decades. 

The  temptation  to  “tare  into”  the  lies,  distortions 
and  half-truths  that  are  being  deliberately  fed  to  the 
public  in  an  effort  to  end  and  to  destroy  this  condi¬ 
tion — for  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory — is  hard 
to  resist.  The  good,  hard  common  sense  of  our  people, 
however,  will  throw  these  back  upon  them,  for  despite 
the  insult  offered  their  intelligence,  they  are  not  fools. 
They  stand  a  lot,  but  when  they  do  strike  back,  it  is 
right  from  the  shoulder,  and  does  not  miss. 

LABOR — The  industry  today  is  at  the  height  of 
its  labor  employment,  and  every  feature  of  this  is  now 
vivid  in  your  sight.  Recent  utterances  in  these  columns 
aroused  a  good  deal  of  comment,  and  requests  for  more. 

It  gripes  us  to  think  that  a  nation  blessed  with 
everything  that  makes  for  great  human  happiness, 
with  a  population  able  and  willing  and  eager  to  work 
and  make  its  own  living,  and  with  practically  un¬ 
limited  resources  in  which  to  apply  its  energies,  is 
held  in  slavery  every  bit  as  bad  as  that  which  existed 
in  the  Roman  era,  and  worse  than  the  negro  slavery 
of  pre-Civil  war  days — because  those  masters  at  least 
fed  and  clothed  them — by  a  banking  system  which  long 
ago  should  have  been  blasted  out  of  existence.  The 
public  is  told  that  we  must  expect  ten  million  to  twelve 
million  idle,  who  can  find  no  employment  and  must  be 
fed  and  cared  for  at  public  expense.  Isn’t  that  an  open 
confession  that  the  economic  system  is  bad  and  in 
need  of  a  complete  change?  Study  that  a  moment, 
and  understand  what  it  means.  Our  country  is  not 
over-populated;  our  natural  resources  are  not  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  very  reverse  is  the  truth.  There  can 
never  be  over-production  so  long  as  millions  go  hungry, 
unclothed  and  suffering  even  the  least  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  life,  and  when  one  adds  the  other  millions 
who  are  barely  able  to  skimp  through,  the  picture  be¬ 
comes  darker.  That  the  few  revel  daily  in  luxuries  such 
as  the  world  never  before  knew,  concretes  evidence  that 
there  is  something  wrong  about  the  system.  These 
fortunate  ones  solace  themselves  by  saying  that  they 

1 _ -  _ 


pay  the  vast  bulk  of  the  taxes  and  keep  our  country  on 
its  high  plane,  affording  jobs  to  all  the  labor  they  need, 
and  add,  what  more  can  we  do? 

That  10  per  cent  of  our  population  unemployed  is 
not  alone  a  heavy  burden  upon  every  one  lucky 
enough  to  be  employed,  but  it  is  serving  to  hold  down 
the  wage  rate  to  almost  if  not  starvation  levels.  You 
who  read  this  are  among  the  more  fortunate,  with  the 
better  class  even  if  not  the  top  class;  but  step  out  of 
your  part,  and  try  to  imagine  the  condition  of  workers 
in  your  cannery,  or  plant  of  any  kind.  Take  their 
places,  in  your  mind,  for  a  moment,  and  then  try  to 
figure  how  they  can  live  on  the  wages  that  are  being 
paid  them.  In  the  cities  the  average  unskilled  man 
can  find  a  job  at  only  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  week,  and 
women  on  a  lower  scale.  In  the  rural  districts  the 
scale  is  lower  still.  Can’t  you  see  that  ultimately  that 
must  come  around  the  circle  and  plague  you  in  a  loss 
of  demand  for  your  products?  That  95  per  cent  are 
the  consumers  upon  whom  you  must  rely  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  your  business. 

But,  you  will  say,  competition  forces  you  to  pay 
these  low  wages,  and  in  fact  that  you  are  paying  better 
wages  than  some  you  hear  about. 

True,  and  that  is  exactly  what  the  System  wants. 
Look  about  you  and  note  that  all  the  great  companies, 
seemingly  thoroughly  independent  but  actually  under 
the  reins  of  the  great  Banking  System,  as  one  big 
organization,  are  busy;  are  making  money;  and  pos¬ 
sibly  are  paying  quite  good  wages.  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  produced  the  amount  of  prosperity  we 
have.  But  let  others  try  to  get  into  competition  with 
them,  and  they  will  find  themselves  up  against  a  stone 
wall.  The  business  of  the  country,  today,  is  being  done 
by  comparatively  a  handful  of  concerns ;  the  great  bulk 
of  small  but  efficient  concerns  and  individuals  can 
serve  only  as  feeders  to  the  great,  and  for  self- 
preservation  must  keep  their  profits  small. 

Such  a  condition  in  a  great  thoroughly  democratic 
country,  with  unlimited  natural  resources,  could  only 
exist  through  the  control  of  the  money  always  needed 
to  effect  general  employment.  The  most  common  ex¬ 
pression  over  the  years  has  always  been :  “If  I  only  had 
the  money.”  But  here  again  is  a  sad  paradox :  business 
makes  money,  or  should,  not  money  business.  Money 
is  the  result  of  energy  and  ability  and  application,  or 
should  be,  but  through  the  control  of  that  money 
business  and  individual  effort  are  stifled,  and  the  few 
taken  care  of.  And  there  can  never  be  any  prospects 
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for  these  unemployed  until  that  control,  exercised  by 
the  individual  banking  system,  is  broken. 

So  whether  we  wish  to  touch  upon  this  subject  or 
not,  when  labor  is  considered,  we  come  face  to  face  with 
it.  Not  until  there  is  an  open  market  for  labor  can 
there  be  any  hope  for  general  and  widespread  employ¬ 
ment.  Strikes  and  labor  discontent  will  inevitably 
follow  our  present  course,  but  can  never  get  anywhere. 
They  must  take  the  shackles  off  the  small,  the  medium 
and  the  large,  as  they  are  off  the  great  because  the 
great  are  a  part  of  the  System,  owned  body  and  soul 
by  it,  before  the  real  development  of  our  country  can 
take  place;  yes,  before  this  depression  can  be  con¬ 
quered,  and  before  decent  wages  can  be  paid  all  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  work. 

For  about  150  years  the  world  has  been  “worked” 
by  this  individually  owned  banking  system ;  with  regu¬ 
larly  recurring  panics  in  which  the  small  and  all  but 
the  great  are  wiped  out,  and  the  great  become  greater. 
Isn’t  it  about  time  we  learned  how  the  trick  is  per¬ 
formed?  You  think  you  are  using  Government  money ; 
by  this  time  you  should  know  that  you  are  using  the 
money  which  individual  bankers  permit  you  to  use, 
and  you  do  know  that  these  bankers  hold  a  tight  rein 
on  you,  dictate  to  you,  permit  you  to  go  on,  or  stop  you 
at  their  will.  Is  it  their  money?  Then  it  is  not  the 
Government  money  you  think  it  is.  It  would  have 
been  better  had  Alexander  Hamilton  turned  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy  over  to  individuals, 
rather  than  the  control  of  the  country’s  money,  for 
those  thefts  could  have  been  readily  corrected,  as  they 
did  in  the  matter  of  the  Post  Office  which  at  one  time 
was  operated  as  an  individual  business. 

Money,  per  se,  would  sink  into  its  proper  relation  as 
soon  as  the  Government  took  back  this  primal  factor  of 
government,  the  control  and  operation  of  our  banking 
system.  Would  you  surrender  your  financial  manage¬ 
ment  to  an  outside  individual?  Of  course  you  would 
not.  Then  why  should  the  Government  permit  this 
individually  owned  Banking  System?  It  has  been  too 
long  an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  the  backs  of  all  of  us. 

*  *  If 

Your  pardon,  if  we  have  transgressed  in  failing  to 
talk  canned  foods  and  nothing  else.  But  you  are  busy 
in  the  plant,  and  if  you  have  read  this  it  must  be 
during  a  lull,  to  catch  your  breath,  or  rest,  and  this 
may  serve  to  snap  you  out  of  the  routine,  and  send  you 
back  better  able  to  work. 

jit 

KRIER  PRESERVING  COMPANY  has  modernized  its  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Random  Lake  plants  by  the  installation  of 
new  equipment. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

CANNED  WINE  is  off  to  a  good  start  in  California, 
with  one  concern  booking  an  order  for  3,000  cases  of 
sweet  wine  for  delivery  to  New  Orleans.  So  far  can¬ 
ning  has  been  confined  to  sweet  wines. 

4>  4>  * 

OZARK  CANNING  COMPANY,  Ozark,  Arkansas,  will  in¬ 
stall  a  complete  new  line  of  green  bean  canning  equip¬ 
ment  in  their  Ozark  plant  prior  to  the  1937  pack. 
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- AND  NOW  THE  “CHAMP” 

ISS  DOROTHY  TRAUNG  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  twenty  year  old  winner  of  the 
Women’s  Western  Golf  Championship  at  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Louis  Traung, 
Vice-President  in  charge  of  production  of  the  Stecher- 
Traung  Lithograph  Corporation  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  San  Francisco,  California.  Miss  Traung 
makes  her  home  in  San  Francisco. 

This  is  the  first  major  golf  title  Miss  Traung  has 
won.  Two  years  ago  she  was  a  finalist  in  the  National 
against  Miss  Virginia  Van  Wie.  During  her  short 
career  in  competitive  golf  she  has  won  the  California 
championship  and  many  minor  titles,  but  never  one  of 
the  standing  of  the  Western. 

Miss  Traung  played  in  the  Western  Golf  Derby  at 
Midlothian  Golf  Club,  Chicago,  early  in  August.  The 
first  day  she  broke  the  course  record  for  women  with 
a  78.  She  finished  fourth  in  this  event.  After  v/inning 
the  championship  at  South  Bend,  Miss  Traung  went 
on  to  Summit,  N.  J.,  to  play  in  a  special  two-ball  four¬ 
some  on  September  8th.  She  will  remain  in  the  East 
until  the  National,  which  will  be  played  over  the 
Summit,  N.  J.,  course  late  in  September. 

After  the  National,  Miss  Traung  will  return  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  via  the  Canal.  She  will  be  accompanied  by  her 
father  and  mother,  who  will  come  East  for  the 
National  tournament. 

*  :|t  !|c 

R.  P.  ADAMS  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  New  York,  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  type  of  water  filter  which  produces  a 
continuous  flow  of  filtered  water,  without  the  duplica¬ 
tion  of  equipment  for  cleaning  purposes.  The  filter 
tubes  are  automatically  cleaned  by  a  back  wash  system, 
using  the  filtered  water  from  the  balance  of  the  tubes. 

*  *  * 

DR.  JEAN  E.  HANACHE  has  been  appointed  Research 
Director  for  Bloch  &  Gugenheimer,  Long  Island  City, 
New  York.  Dr.  Hanache  will,  however,  continue  to 
serve  as  chemist  and  bacteriologist  for  Stahl-Meyer. 

*  * 

PETREE  &  ALEXANDER  have  built  a  factory  at  Alma, 
Arkansas,  to  pack  spinach.  The  firm  is  to  be  known 
as  Alma  Canning  Company. 
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Development  of  the  Canning  Industry 

by  E.  J.  Cameron 

Assistant  Director,  Research  Laboratories,  National 
Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Continued  from  last  week) 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  barely  mentioned  Mr.  flattering  response  from  these  notables  and,  in  1849, 


Crosby  and  I  have  said  nothing  at  all  about  the 
canning  of  tomatoes.  This  seeming  neglect  has  been 
deliberate  because,  in  order  to  get  the  true  perspective 
in  the  matter,  we  should  have  something  of  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  canning  industry  at 
the  time  Crosby’s  pioneer  work  was  done.  His 
tomatoes  were  canned  38  years  after  Appert  received 
his  12,000  francs  and  something  less  than  30  years 
after  the  beginning  of  canning  in  America.  Such 
progress  as  was  made  during  that  time  was  the  result 
of  trial  and  error  experimentation,  and  he  probably 
had  very  little  ready-made  information  to  guide  him. 
The  product  which  he  canned  was  probably  the  subject 
of  some  residual  prejudice,  although  it  is  my  concep¬ 
tion  that  by  this  time  tomatoes  had  come  to  be  a  rather 
common  article  of  diet.  There  is  some  conflict  about 
the  history  of  the  use  of  the  tomato  in  America,  but 
one  authority  which  should  be  reliable  indicates  that 
it  was  not  until  about  1835  that  the  tomato  became 
quite  generally  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes  in 
America,  and  even  at  that  time  there  was  considerable 
prejudice  against  its  use.  The  rapid  strides  in  the 
tomato  growing  industry  occurred  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century. 

Harrison  Woodhull  Crosby  must  have  been  a  man  of 
great  resourcefulness  and  energy  and  possessed  of 
great  determination.  In  his  initial  experiments  he  had 
not  even  the  crude  cans  which  were  in  use  by  canners 
of  the  time  and  this  would  indicate  that  he  “started 
from  scratch,”  so  to  speak.  His  1847  venture  consisted 
in  putting  up  only  six  cans,  which  were  in  fact  small 
pails  that  had  been  purchased  locally.  A  cover  with 
a  square  hole  was  soldered  onto  the  top  of  the  can, 
and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  a  square  piece  of  tin  was 
soldered  over  the  square  hole  after  the  cans  were  filled 
and  presumably  after  the  tomatoes  were  heated.  Other¬ 
wise  the  heating  process  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  distorting  the  ends  of  the  pail  or  can. 

Crosby  was  satisfied  with  his  first  year’s  work  and 
the  following  year  increased  his  output  to  a  thousand 
cans.  Then  it  was  necessary  to  turn  from  his  role  of 
production  manager  and  assume  the  duties  of  sales¬ 
manship  and  advertising.  In  these  efforts,  he  was  still 
faced  with  prejudice  against  tomatoes  as  food  but  he 
fought  this  prejudice  and  displayed  unusual  pro¬ 
motional  sense  in  sending  samples  to  President  Polk, 
all  the  United  States  senators,  and  to  Horace  Greeley — 
then  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  He  even  sent 
some  to  Queen  Victoria  of  England.  There  was  a 


the  New  York  Tribune  published  favorable  comments. 
Whatever  good  things  were  said  about  him,  he  de¬ 
served  them  all  and  it  is  a  well-merited  mark  of 
recognition  that  is  being  accorded  Mr.  Crosby  today. 

Later  on  in  the  19th  century,  canned  tomatoes  as  an 
article  of  food  were  an  established  commodity.  This 
product  attracted  a  large  number  of  canners  due  to 
the  relative  simplicity  of  handling.  Canned  tomatoes 
are  an  acid  product  and  may  be  effectively  sterilized  in 
the  so-called  “open  bath”  at  a  temperature  of  212°  F. 
If  exposed  to  this  temperature  for  a  reasonable  time, 
the  interior  of  the  contents  will  be  brought  to  170°  F.- 
180°  F.  and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  destroy  the 
vegetative  bacteria  which  are  capable  of  producing 
spoilage  in  tomatoes.  This  process  may  not  kill  spores 
but  the  great  majority  of  spore  types  are  not  capable 
of  development  in  so  acid  a  medium.  Thus,  spoilage 
in  canned  tomatoes  must  have  been  materially  less  then 
was  the  case  in  non-acid  products  such  as  corn, 
meats,  etc. 

A  great  deal  of  hand  work  was,  and  still  is,  necessary 
in  the  canning  of  the  product.  Mechanical  develop¬ 
ments  ran  parallel  with  mechanization  of  other 
branches  of  the  canning  industry,  and  of  course  ad¬ 
vances  in  manufacture  of  cans,  sealing  machines,  etc., 
applied  to  the  canning  of  tomatoes  as  well  as  to  other 
foods. 

Stimulation  of  mechanical  improvements  came  from 
many  directions  and,  in  this  connection,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  so-called  “Boss  Capper.”  This  man 
took  under  contract  the  job  of  capping  all  the  cans.  He 
furnished  labor  for  the  purpose  and  held  the  owner 
under  his  thumb.  He  could  hold  up  all  operations  at 
will  by  calling  a  strike  of  his  employees  and  the  smooth 
running  of  the  organization  was  at  his  mercy.  He 
fully  realized  his  importance  and  in  some  instances 
did  not  hesitate  to  assert  his  authority  to  the  great 
detriment  of  his  employer.  The  very  helplessness  of 
the  canner  made  for  a  ready  reception  of  any  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance  which  gave  hope  of  relief  from 
the  domination  of  the  “Boss  Capper.”  Attempts  at 
introduction  of  labor  saving  machinery  met  with  great 
opposition,  which  became  more  and  more  futile. 

Tomato  derivatives  such  as  pulp  and  catsup  make 
up  a  large  part  of  the  food  pack  of  today  and,  of  course, 
that  relatively  new  product,  tomato  juice,  is  already  an 
important  factor  in  the  field  of  canned  foods. 

From  the  days  of  Crosby’s  six  pails  and  later  his 
one  thousand  cans,  the  tomato  canning  industry  has 
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progressed  in  production  to  the  point  where  in  1935 
a  total  of  about  35,000,000  cases  (not  cans)  of  canned 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products  were  produced,  and  of 
the  total  about  24,000,000  cases  were  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes.  In  1935,  450,000  acres  of  land  were  used  in  the 
production  of  tomatoes  for  canning. 

Now  without  any  preamble,  let  us  come  to  our  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  scientific  basis  of  canning  and  the 
modern  scientific  developments  of  the  industry.  The 
art  of  canning  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Appert,  Under¬ 
wood,  Kensett,  and  Crosby  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  an  achievement  of  individual  skill  but  rather  the 
result  of  application  of  scientific  thought.  The  days 
of  secrecy  are  past  and  the  majesty  of  the  old  time 
processors  is  out  of  mind.  There  is  now  a  free  ex¬ 
change  of  information  and  underlying  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples,  wherever  established,  are  applied  throughout 
the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  definition,  canning  may  be  described 
as  preservation  by  heat,  and  through  usage  there  is 
implied  also  that  the  product  is  held  in  an  hermetically 
sealed  container  to  prevent  reinfection  after  steriliza¬ 
tion.  In  this  country  heat  is  now  the  sole  means  of 
preservation  in  canning,  although  elsewhere  it  is  my 
understanding  that  certain  specified  preservatives  may 
be  used  to  supplement  the  canning  process.  Heat  is 
the  physical  agent  which  accomplishes  destruction  of 
bacteria  and  their  spores  and  other  micro-organisms 
capable  of  setting  up  decomposition.  The  result  of 
canning  is  destruction  of  spoilage  bacteria  rather  than 
the  mere  growth  inhibition  or  enforced  dormancy  of 
such  bacteria  resulting  from  the  admixture  of  chemical 
preservatives,  or  from  freezing  or  drying. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  plan  of  this  article, 
it  is  proper  that  the  scientific  development  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  be  treated  historically  and  our  first  task  is  to 
select  a  “father”  of  the  science  of  canning.  We  had 
no  difficulty  with  the  selection  of  Appert  as  the 
originator  of  the  “art”,  but  our  present  job  is  rather 
more  difficult.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  discoverer  of  the  scientific  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  and,  before  settling  the  matter,  it  would 
perhaps  be  well  to  first  decide  what  particular  line  of 
experimentation  was  responsible  for  advance  in  the 
applicable  scientific  knowledge. 

In  my  opinion  the  old  experiments  which  were  de¬ 
signed  to  test  the  theory  of  “spontaneous  generation” 
were  the  first  that  can  be  construed  as  having  any 
constructive  bearing  on  the  principle  of  preservation 
by  heat.  This  theory  related  to  the  mechanism  by 
which  life  was  set  up  in  inanimate  matter.  Thus,  to 
a  proponent  of  the  theory,  maggots  in  decaying  meat 
arose  from  the  decayed  meat  itself,  crocodiles  came 
from  mud,  etc.  In  fact,  to  account  for  the  generation 
of  any  living  thing  of  obscure  origin,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  see  it  in  some  peculiar  environment  a 
number  of  times  and  have  those  observations  checked 
by  someone  else.  Then  it  could  be  safely  concluded 
that  the  living  thing  was  the  product  of  some  element 
of  the  non-living  material  in  which  it  was  found. 

This  matter  of  “spontaneous  generation”  came  in 
for  heated  debate  one  hundred  years  and  more  before 
the  work  of  Louis  Pasteur,  and  about  1765  there  was 


a  great  controversy  between  two  priests,  Needham  in 
England  and  Spallanzani  in  Italy.  Needham  held  that 
mutton  gravy  was  capable  of  generating  minute 
animals  and  Spallanzani  disputed  the  premise  of  Need¬ 
ham,  basing  his  objections  on  the  results  of  certain 
experiments  in  which  he  had  heated  broth  in  flasks. 
After  the  broth  was  heated,  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
living  matter  appeared,  whereas  in  unheated  control 
flasks  of  broth  there  was  ample  evidence  of  life.  Here 
we  have  the  positive  and  negative  contrast  vvhich  was 
convincing  to  some,  but  which  was  explained  away  in 
fantastic  fashion  by  those  who  were  so  tenacious  in 
their  adherence  to  the  theory  that  nothing  would 
convince  them.  When  Needham  refused  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  Spallanzani  declared  that  he  was  a  blundering 
sort  of  fellow  for  not  knowing  that  the  progenitors  of 
the  life  which  he  observed  were  in  the  gravy  in  the 
first  place  but  were  so  small  as  to  be  invisible. 

Thus  the  heating  of  the  broth  by  Spallanzani  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  controlled  experiment  which 
utilized  the  application  of  heat  to  accomplish  destruc¬ 
tion  of  micro-organisms.  I  believe  that  Needham  de¬ 
serves  a  bit  of  credit  also,  although  in  a  negative  way, 
because  he  made  Spallanzani  mad  and  incited  him  to 
greater  effort  than  he  would  have  otherwise  applied. 

This  matter  was  not  settled  until  the  time  of  the 
great  Pasteur  and  he  became  engaged  in  a  controversy 
similar  to  that  which  raged  between  Needham  and 
Spallanzani.  Pasteur,  however,  was  able  to  meet  all 
objections  with  experimental  proof  and  the  scientific 
world  agreed  that,  as  DeKruif  puts  it,  microbes  must 
have  parents.  Moreover,  Pasteur  did  so  many  other 
things  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  sterilization  by 
heat  that  he  must  be  regarded  as  having  enunciated 
the  actual  scientific  principle  upon  which  canning  is 
based.  The  process  known  as  pasteurization  rests 
upon  the  same  basis  as  canning,  and  Pasteur  knew 
exactly  what  he  was  doing  and  exactly  what  was 
operative  when  he  developed  that  selective  heat  treat¬ 
ment  for  wines  and  beer. 

Now  from  Pasteur  there  was  a  jump  of  several  years 
before  scientific  work  was  directed  specifically  to 
canning,  and  it  was  in  1895  that  Samuel  C.  Prescott 
and  William  L.  Underwood  first  traced  spoilage  of 
certain  lots  of  canned  corn  to  imperfect  sterilization. 
Significantly  enough,  Mr.  Underwood  was  grandson  of 
the  American  pioneer  and  was  still  in  the  canning 
business.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  since  his 
original  work.  Professor  Prescott’s  interest  in  food 
preservation  has  never  dwindled  and  he  is  at  present 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology  and  Public  Health 
and  Dean  of  Science  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

This  early  research  aroused  a  great  interest  and 
Prescott  and  Underwood’s  work  was  soon  followed  by 
that  of  Russell  in  Wisconsin  and  later  organized  re¬ 
search  was  begun  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

In  1913  there  were  two  happenings  of  importance. 
First,  the  National  Canners  Association,  a  voluntary 
organization  of  canners  in  the  United  States,  estab- 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


Vt  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


STOKESDALE 
Proving  Grounds 

is  one  of  the  important  tomato  breeding 
stations  in  the  country.  Asa  member  of  the 
canning  trade  you  are  cordially  invited  to 
visit  us  during  August  or  September.  This 
year’s  program  includes  40  breeding  plots, 
265  strains  for  row-testing  and  463  acres  for 
seed  production.  Our  work  is  open  for 
public  inspection  and  study. 

#  You  will  be  made  cordially  welcome 
during  the  business  hours  of  any  week 
day.  It  will  be  a  convenience  if  you  will 
telephone  Moorestown  1020  in  advance 
of  your  coming. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Tomato  Seed  Breeders  and  Growers 

Moorestown,  Builington  County,  New  Jersey 


ACCURATE  GRADES 

Small  Peas  Saved! 

using  the  extra  large  sieving  surface 
of  the 

HYDRO ■ GEARED  GRADER 

All  except  the  largest  size  peas  pass  through 
the  perforations  within  2^  feet  of  the  feed 
end  of  each  sieve  leaving  7^  feet  for  accurate 
grading.  Entering  the  next  sieve  each  size  is 
given  its  full  10  feet  of  sieving  producing  the 
most  accurate  grading  possible. 

Ask  for  further  details 

THE  SINCLAIR .  SCOTT  CO. 

**‘The  Original  Grader  House*"* 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


_ Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  .&  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. :  Cnisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagrara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Fergruson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  LecluySe,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


HAL  MILLS,  vegetable  specialist  of  D.  Landreth  Seed 
Company,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  has  suggested  to  the 
All-American  Council  of  Vegetable  Judges  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  the  following  score 
card  for  use  in  their  determinations: 


A — Distinctiveness  .  30  points 

B — General  Usability  (market.  Home 

gardeners,  canners)  .  20  points 

C — Purity  of  Stock .  15  points 

D — Uniformity  of  Stock .  15  points 

E — Yield  .  10  points 

F — Disease  Resistance .  5  points 

G — Adaptability  to  Judge’s  Territory....  5  points 


Total  . 100  points 


In  recent  agricultural  meetings  it  has  been  agreed 
that  a  uniform  system  of  recording  is  needed  and  is 
now  expected  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Mills’  suggestions. 

*  *  * 

THE  RESETTLEMENT  ADMINISTRATION  reports  a  loan 
of  $76,876  to  the  Atascadero  Trading  Association  of 
Atascadero,  California.  0.  F.  Asburt,  President  of 
the  co-operative,  says  part  of  the  money  will  be  used 
for  a  new  cannery  building  and  equipment. 

*  *  * 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY,  in  response  to  a  tremend¬ 
ous  demand  from  Home  Economists,  as  the  result  of  a 
test  distribution  of  1,000  sets  of  demonstration  cans 
last  year,  is  distributing  this  year  an  additional  15,000 
sets.  These  sets  have  been  prepared  by  the  Home 
Economics  Department  of  the  American  Can  Company 
in  the  interest  of  canned  foods,  and  to  provide  those 
engaged  in  disseminating,  information  on  foods  with 
actual  cans  for  demonstration  work.  Five  cans  come 
in  a  nested  set,  starting  with  the  No.  10  can  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  21/^,  2,  300  and  number  1  sizes.  Attractive 
labels  give  the  can  size,  the  contents  in  standard  cup¬ 
fuls  and  an  explanation  as  to  the  types  of  food  usually 
packed  in  each  can.  With  the  can  set  is  enclosed  an 
explanatory  booklet,  “A  Word  About  Tin  Cans.”  These 
can  sets  are  available  for  Home  Economic  teachers  and 
for  demonstrators,  and  are  particularly  valuable  in 
class  and  group  work.  The  booklets  explain  the  can 
linings,  construction  and  methods  of  packing,  while 
the  cans  serve  as  actual  examples. 

*  *  * 

MEBius  &  DRESCHER  COMPANY  and  the  Bert  McDowell 
Company,  wholesale  grocery  concerns  of  Sacramento, 
California,  have  consolidated.  Wholesale  houses  are 
conducted  in  Chico,  Marysville,  Oroville  and  Lodi,  in 
addition  to  Sacramento.  J.  E.  Smith,  head  of  the  Mc¬ 
Dowell  Company,  will  be  executive  head  of  the  com¬ 
bined  business,  and  H.  B.  Drescher,  President  of  the 
Mebius  &  Drescher  Company,  will  remain  with  the 
new  concern  in  an  advisory  capacity. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FOUR  employees  of  the  Edgar  F. 
Hurff  Company,  engaged  in  the  canning  of  food 
products  at  Swedesboro,  New  Jersey,  have  recently  be¬ 
come  eligible  to  life  insurance  in  amounts  ranging 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000  each  through  the  adoption  of  a 
group  policy  involving  a  total  of  $216,000.  The  policy, 
issued  by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  is  of  the  contributory  type,  the  employees 
themselves  paying  a  part  of  the  premium  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  expense  being  assumed  by  the  employ¬ 
ing  company. 

*  *  * 

H.  G.  MAXSON  DEAD.  A  fall  from  a  horse  while  hunt¬ 
ing  near  Cloverdale,  California,  proved  fatal  to 
Herbert  G.  Maxson,  Vice-President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  Inc.,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California.  The  accident  occurred  Sunday, 
August  23rd,  and  Mr.  Maxson  was  rushed  to  a  hospital 
at  San  Francisco,  passing  away  shortly  afterward.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Frank  E.  Booth,  founder  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  firm,  and  has  been  associated  with  the  business 
twenty  years.  He  took  an  active  part  in  NRA  activi¬ 
ties  and  was  frequently  spokesman  for  the  canning 
industry  in  Federal  and  State  legislative  matters.  Mr. 
Maxson  was  a  native  of  San  Francisco,  46  years  of 
age,  and  is  survived  by  his  father,  Herbert  E.  Maxson, 
of  Los  Angeles ;  his  widow,  Mrs.  Grace  Russell  Maxson, 
and  two  children,  Harold  F.  and  Jean  Patricia. 

*  *  « 

THE  FLORIDA  CITRUS  CONTROL  COMMITTEE,  of  Lake¬ 
land,  made  up  of  members  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Com¬ 
mission,  are  recommending  to  the  Honorable  Henry 
A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  limitation  of 
shipments  of  grapefruit,  in  the  current  of  interstate 
and  or  foreign  commerce,  to  insure  better  quality  fruit 
being  shipped  to  Northern  markets  in  the  early  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  state  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

SAM  GORSLINE,  genial  Secretary  of  the  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  &  Supplies  Association,  who  in  the  past  has 
given  only  part  time  to  association  work,  has  sold  his 
home  canners  supply  business  and  as  a  consequence 
moved  the  Association’s  offices  to  150  Broad  Street, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

*  *  * 

OFFICES  of  “The  Glass  Packer”  have  been  moved  to 
11  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

IT  BEGAN  WITH  DEL  MONTE  “Find  Out”  Drives,  then 
the  “March  of  Flavor”  followed  by  the  “Variety 
Show”  and  now  California  Packing  Corporation  sets 
October  15th  to  November  15th  as  Del  Monte  “Selec¬ 
tion  Days”  for  their  annual  advertising  drive,  aug¬ 
mented  by  advertising  using  national  magazines, 
weeklies,  trade  papers,  billboards,  broadsides,  store 
material,  and  other  helps.  If  past  performances  are 
a  criterion,  “Selection  Days”  should  prove  a  winner. 
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Use  NEW-fUAY 

LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

for  your 

TALL  CANS 


NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO., 


Hanover,  Penna. 


Automatic 

Insurance 

Protection 

on  rising  values  will  save  you 

Money-Time-and  Worry 


CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Dependable  »  Efficient  »  Economical  for  30  years 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

For  All  Food  Produots 

We  Manufacture  More  Than  Fifty  Various 
Types  of  Equipment  for  The  Canner 


Write  For  Our  General 
Catalogue 


ROBINS'  Improved 
All  Steel  Retort  In  Stock 
For  Immediate  Shipment 


ROBINS' 

All  Perforated  Process  Crate 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard,  Concord  &  W.  Falls  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Write  Us  About  The  Tuc-Robins  Line  Of  Whole  Grain 
Com  Canning  Machinery. 


THE  1936  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  27th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Aaaociation, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 


BEANS 

AVOCA,  ARK.,  August  28,  1936 — ^Will  not  pack  any 
fall  beans,  as  it  is  too  late  to  plant  now. 

HINDSVILLE,  ARK.,  August  31,  1936 — Green:  Crop 
for  canning  was  a  complete  failure  as  far  as  local 
growing  is  concerned  and  it  is  too  late  to  plant,  if 
we  had  enough  moisture  to  start  the  plants.  There 
has  been  some  canned  in  this  section  of  the  State,  but 
most  of  the  beans  were  shipped  in. 

HOAGLAND,  IND.,  September  3,  1936 — Green:  No 
early  crop ;  expect  about  half  of  the  late  crop. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  August  29,  1936 — Stringbeans:  Crop 
100  per  cent. 

STANLEY,  VA.,  August  29,  1936 — All  crops  in  our 
section  have  suffered  severely  from  the  drought.  Crop 
cut  in  half,  or  more. 

BEETS 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  August  29,  1936 — Crop  60  per  cent. 

CORN 

HOAGLAND,  IND.,  September  3,  1936 — Sweet:  Aver¬ 
age  21/2  tons  of  the  late  Evergreen  and  1  ton  of  the 
early  Bantam. 

NORTH  MANCHESTER,  IND.,  September  2,  1936 — We 
are  getting  30  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 

BLAIR,  NEBR.,  September  1,  1936 — Our  entire  crop  of 
1,700  acres  of  sweet  corn  has  been  completely  ruined 
by  the  heat  and  long  drought.  Will  not  operate  at  all 
this  season. 

TOMATOES 

AVOCA,  ARK.,  August  28,  1936 — Have  not  packed  a 
can  to  date,  and  it  looks  as  if  we  won’t  can  any  at  all. 
Entirely  burnt  up. 

HINDSVILLE,  ARK.,  August  31,  1936 — Acreage  con¬ 
tracted  this  year  was  near  normal.  Transplanting  was 
likely  80  per  cent  and  the  production  as  a  whole  for 
Northwest  Arkansas,  with  the  present  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  till  the  middle  of  September,  will  possibly  be 
5  per  cent.  Should  we  have  rain  and  favorable  weather 
beginning  at  once,  and  frost  should  hold  off  till  Novem¬ 
ber,  might  have  a  little  more.  Conditions  are  as  bad 
as  they  could  be.  We  have  three  canning  plants  and 
only  one  is  operating  a  few  hours  on  two  days  per 
week.  Our  acreage  will  not  produce  over  5  per  cent  of 
what  it  should  have  produced. 

GREEN  FOREST,  ARK.,  September  1,  1936 — Acreage 
normal;  yield  2  per  cent  of  normal.  Too  late  for  rain 
to  help;  almost  complete  failure. 

STOCKLEY,  DEL.,  September  3,  1936 — The  market 
today  for  ripe  tomatoes  seemed  to  start  off  at  30c  per 
basket,  which  is  as  it  has  been  all  this  week.  Yesterday 


some  buyers  gave  38c  and  40c  per  basket  at  Selbyville, 
Del.  These  were  trucked  North.  No  glut  is  in  sight  as 
yet  and  not  likely  to  occur  this  season.  Saturday  and 
Monday  will  be  the  heighth  of  the  season  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  if  it  can  be  called  one.  Some  canners  who  sold 
for  future  delivery  are  about  completing  their  orders 
this  week.  These  goods  were  sold  at  61c  to  64c  per 
dozen  f.  o.  b.  factory.  The  cost  to  the  canner  to  pack 
them  is  about  70c  to  72i/4c  per  dozen.  Acreage  is  very 
much  shorter  than  last  season  and  the  yield  per  acre 
will  only  be  about  60  per  cent  of  normal.  As  the  acre¬ 
age  was  all  set  at  one  period,  it  is  logical  to  suppose 
that  the  crop  will  all  be  gone  at  about  the  same  time. 
We  think  more  raw  stock  will  be  obtainable  next  week, 
but  do  not  look  for  cheaper  price. 

HOAGLAND,  IND.,  September  3,  1936 — It  is  raining 
and  fruit  ripening  slowly.  If  frost  holds  off  until 
October,  will  probably  have  80  per  cent  pack. 

ATTICA,  IND.,  August  31, 1936 — Our  acreage  less  than 
normal.  Crop  badly  damaged  by  heat  and  drought; 
losing  a  large  per  cent  of  blossoms.  Practically  no 
August  crop.  September  prospects  fair.  Late  warm 
Fall  would  increase  yield,  but  could  not  make  crop 
normal. 

VALLONIA,  IND.,  August  31,  1936 — Acreage  same  as 
last  year;  prospect  70  per  cent  of  normal.  Contracted 
increased  acreage  but  on  account  of  drought  did  not 
get  plants  all  set.  Some  fields  are  heavily  set,  but 
extreme  dry  weather  is  causing  fruit  to  ripen  small. 
Had  a  light  rain  last  week,  but  not  enough.  If  frost 
holds  off  until  late  October  will  probably  have  70  per 
cent  of  normal  crop. 

VIENNA,  IND.,  August  31,  1936 — Our  crop  will  be  the 
shortest  in  recent  years,  on  account  of  continued  dry, 
hot  weather.  Do  not  expect  more  than  331/3  of  normal 
crop.  Still  need  rain.  We  believe  the  Government’s 
estimate  of  tomato  crop  in  Indiana  is  wrong.  We 
know  Southern  Indiana  is  hard  hit. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  August  29,  1936 — Crop  80  per  cent. 
Fields  show  heavy  blight. 

PHALANX,  N.  J.,  August  30,  1936 — Recent  rains  have 
brought  crop  to  normal  condition. 

RINER,  VA.,  August  31,  1936 — Very  good  quality. 
About  two  weeks  later  than  last  year.  1936  acreage 
about  80  per  cent  of  1935.  If  we  have  late  frost  yield 
would  probably  be  80  per  cent  of  1935,  but  if  we  have 
early  frosts,  the  yield  would  be  cut  15  per  cent  to  20 
per  cent  more. 

STANLEY,  VA.,  August  30,  1936 — Crop  cut  in  half, 
or  more. 
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WHERE  STAMINA  COUNTS 
YouCanDEPENOonAUPORTE 


LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 


307  Brighton  Street  LA  PORTE  INDIANA 


FLEXIBLE 

LONG 

WEARING 

STEEL 

conveyor! 

BELTS 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  pany 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VIRGINIA 


JUDGE 
SYRUPER 
and  FILLER 


mEsaM 


W. 


Fills  soup,  puree,  juice,  hot  sauce,  oil,  beer 
etc.,  at  hish  speed,  without  spill  and  every 
can  of  uniform  fill. 

No.  10 — 40  cans  per  minute 
No.  — 1 30  cans  per  minute 
No.  1  Tall — 1  50  cans  per  minute 
Picnic  &  8  oz. — 200  cans  per  minute 

No  Mashed  Cans 

Tell  us  what  you  want  to  fill 
and  we  will  give  full  data. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches t  Timer Sf 
P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 
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Getting  The  Most  Out  Of 

CO-OPERATIVE  ADVERTISING 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspovdent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits’*,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor^s  Note, 


TO  much  has  been  written  about  the  Robinson- 
Patman  bill,  so  much  has  been  discussed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  that  a  quotation  from  a  leading 
food  journal  is  not  amiss.  The  Food  Field  Reporter 
says  editorially,  August  24th: 

“The  spirit  of  the  law  is  being  accepted  as  perma¬ 
nent,  with  no  major  fears  from  any  quarter.” 

Day  after  day  manufacturers  and  canners,  too,  are 
lifting  their  advertising  heads  and  coming  back  to 
those  distributors  whose  support  was  appreciated  in 
the  past.  They  are  coming  back  with  allowances 
somewhat  reduced  it  is  true  in  some  instances  but  they 
are  coming  back.  The  principle  of  paying  for 
merchandising  services  honestly  rendered  seems  to  be 
still  a  live  possibility.  More  power  to  those  willing 
at  present  to  pay  voluntary  co-operative  advertising 
groups  for  advertising  or  merchandising  services. 
Smaller  canners  will  welcome  the  lawful  opportunity 
for  doing  this. 

Larger  canners  may  do  well  to  amplify  or  increase 
their  efforts  toward  helping  well  organized  distribu¬ 
tors  do  a  good  job  of  creating  additional  consumer 
interest  in  canned  foods.  It  seems  likely  that  co¬ 
operative  sales  organizations  will  increase  in  the  near 
future  instead  of  lessening  in  number.  For  instance, 
only  recently  one  of  the  most  successful  oil  refiners 
has  turned  over  to  former  employees  in  a  large  part 
all  company  owned  gas  stations.  These  are  leased  on 
terms  favorable  enough  so  that  lease  holders  in  the 
main  are  making  more  money  than  they  made  when 
employed  at  a  salary  and  commission.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  oil  refiners  seem  to  be  arranging  their 
affairs  in  fine  shape  to  avoid,  for  the  time  being  at  any 
rate,  any  payment  of  chain  store  taxes.  Possibly  they 
will  lead  others  in  different  fields  to  follow  suit  as 
indeed,  some  have  done  in  the  retailing  of  food  stuffs. 
Each  major  movement  of  this  sort,  however,  calls  for 
the  proper  and  adequate  supervision  of  merchandising 
and  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  larger  concerns 
trained  in  setting  up  adequate  guides  and  controls  for 
advertising  helps  and  effort.  I  do  not  intend  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  operators  of  large  combina¬ 
tions  of  retail  outlets  will  not  supervise  them  closely, 
but  instead  I  most  seriously  suggest  that  some  of  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  country  today  and  who  were 
paying  large  sums  of  money  monthly  for  advertising 
and  merchandising  services  were  backward  about 
recognizing  the  situation  and  attempting  to  com¬ 
petently  make  the  most  out  of  it. 

For  instance,  one  firm  I  have  in  mind  most  intently 
scanned  bills  for  advertising  and  carefully  suggested 


extended  schedules  for  advertising  various  products. 

In  no  instance  did  any  responsible  executive  from  the 
parent  company  ever  visit  any  large  number  of  adver¬ 
tisers  with  a  view  toward  helping  them  make  their 
mutual  advertising  account  a  more  profitable  one  to 
all  parties  concerned.  In  another  instance,  that  of  a 
canner  this  time,  broadsides  of  anticipated  advertising 
were  carefully  furnished  at  all  times  when  issued,  but 
no  attempt  was  made  by  any  representative  in  the 
market  to  learn  when  any  item  in  the  line  was  to  be 
advertised  by  the  group.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
at  times  as  if  the  local  representative  tried  as  far  as 
possible  to  work  closely  with  individual  retailers  in¬ 
stead  of  with  the  groups  in  the  market.  In  the  case 
of  a  meat  packer,  headquarters  executives  were  of  the 
highest  possible  type,  men  trained  in  voluntary  co¬ 
operative  work  over  a  long  period  while  local  execu¬ 
tives  were  of  but  little  mind  to  have  faith  in  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  co-operative  advertising. 

It  is  likely,  advertising  allowances  in  the  future  will 
be  somewhat  scaled  down  in  general.  For  co-opera¬ 
tives  to  get  as  much  out  of  them  as  in  the  past,  money 
paid  for  advertising  by  manufacturers  and  canners 
alike  must  be  spent  more  efficiently.  Not  all  co¬ 
operative  advertising  group  managers  and  advertising 
managers  are  trained  advertising  men,  all  will  welcome 
the  willing  assistance  of  advertising  men  from  the 
offices  of  large  manufacturers  and  all  willing  to  pay 
for  co-operative  advertising.  During  the  past  year 
or  two  several  canners  have  been  in  a  position  to 
supply  mats  of  advertising  to  be  used  by  groups  in 
their  local  ads,  window  posters  have  been  supplied  in 
many  instances,  price  cards,  too.  Some  have  furnished 
elaborate  sets  of  display  material  worth  a  great  deal 
if  used  properly  and  costing  a  pretty  penny.  In  no 
instance  have  I  known  of  a  canner  in  a  position  to  .talk 
through  an  able  representative,  of  the  mutual  help  to 
be  rendered  by  himself  and  the  distributor  when 
co-operative  advertising  was  published.  I  know  of  no 
canner  with  any  one  in  his  organization  whose  sole 
duty  is  to  see  to  it  that  all  possible  advertising  good 
has  been  obtained  from  the  money  spent  with  dis¬ 
tributors.  In  short,  most  canners  so  far  are  operating 
their  co-operative  advertising  set-ups  as  a  part  of 
their  advertising  department.  In  truth,  the  co¬ 
operative  merchandising  department  of  any  large 
canner  today  may  very  well  become  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  in  the  organization.  Thousands 
of  retail  stores  are  handling  nationally  advertised 
foods  because  some  good  co-operative  minded  sales 
executive  was  able  to  show  a  distributor  conclusively 
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that  their  interests  were  mutual,  that  by  working  to¬ 
gether,  much  might  be  accomplished  in  building 
business. 

The  man  to  head  a  voluntary  merchandising  de¬ 
partment  must  be  first  of  all  a  good  organizer.  He 
must  believe  heart  and  soul  in  the  value  of  co-operation 
and  the  possibility  of  its  working  wonders  whenever 
honestly  attempted.  He  must  be  or  have  in  his 
organization  a  man  or  men  able  to  speak  interestingly 
at  length  to  mixed  crowds  of  members  anxious  to  be 
shown  the  way  to  greater  profits.  In  the  department 
must  be  someone  able  to  put  the  finger  on  weak  spots 
in  local  set-ups  and  suggest  ways  and  means  for  the 
correction  of  abuses  and  the  righting  of  wrongs.  This 
department  must  work  closely  with  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments  as  we  know  them  but  it  must  still 
be  distinctly  apart  from  them,  standing  always  on  its 
own  record  of  performance.  When  occasion  demands 
this  manufacturers  department  must  have  the  time 
and  ability  to  form  new  co-operative  advertising 
groups  and  stay  with  them  until  they  are  functioning 
properly.  Some  of  these  will  be  located  in  smaller 
towns  where  the  printing  and  newspaper  facilities  are 
not  what  are  to  be  found  in  metropolitan  centers.  In 
such  cases  headquarters  must  be  ready  and' equipped 
to  furnish  mats  for  ad  headings  that  may  make  no 
mention  at  all  of  manufacturers  products.  At  the 
start  this  manufacturers  co-operative  advertising  de¬ 
partment  must  be  willing  to  furnish  layouts  for  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  handbills  as  well.  Coffee  roasters  for 
years  have  built  business  through  the  formation  of 
voluntary  advertising  groups,  canners  may  as  well  get 
in  the  swim,  too! 

After  this  department  has  been  set  up  and  is 
functioning  well  from  the  office  of  the  canner  it  may 
still  fail  dismally  in  accomplishing  its  purpose  unless 
constant  field  supervision  is  carried  on  unselfishly 
and  often  I  can  see  some  readers  say,  “Why  all  these 
suggestions  are  outlawed  by  the  Robinson-Patman 
bill,”  and  I  can  only  offer  as  my  personal  opinion  that 
such  assistance  as  I  have  outlined  will  be  entirely  legal 
and  that  it  will  be  welcomed  now  more  than  it  would 
have  been  three  months  ago  when  many  co-operatives 
were  sailing  along  spending  theirs  and  manufacturers 
money  more  or  less  effectively  (More  often  less!). 

Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  are  not  financially  able 
to  set  up  a  program  along  the  lines  indicated.  If  you 
have  a  limited  line  or  are  marketing  only  a  single 
product,  by  the  time  this  is  being  read  you  will  have 
figured  out  what  you  can  do  toward  helping  your 
customers  create  increased  consumer  interest  and  good 
will.  Do  all  you  can  and  that  will  be  all  anyone  will 
expect  of  you. 

If  you  are  among  the  several  larger  canners,  give 
serious  thought  to  the  leading  suggestions  in  this 
article  and  do  all  you  can  toward  making  easier  the 
job  of  those  advertising  men  and  merchandising  man¬ 
agers  interested  in  pushing  the  sale  of  your  goods. 
Remember,  though,  you  will  do  this  best  by  placing 
in  charge  of  such  work  only  those  trained  in  co¬ 
operative  advertising  work.  Your  sales  and  profits 
will  increase  as  you  do  this. 


For  Canners  Only 

Every  type  of  adhesive  is  a  specialty  in  itself. 
That  is  why  we  do  not  make  adhesives  for 
every  industry.  For  seventeen  years  we 
have  heen  specializing  in  adhesives  to  fill  the 
needs  of  the  canning  trade:  lap  pastes  that 
hold  tightly  and  that  won’t  wrinkle;  pick*up 
gums  and  cements  that  won’t  strike  through 
or  stain  the  label;  adhesives  that  do  their 
job  efficiently  under  all  kinds  of  climatic  con¬ 
ditions;  tin  pastes  for  spot  labels  that  will 
hold  firmly,  even  to  oily  plate. 

Dewalco  and  Gold  Seal  adhesives  represent 
many  years  of  research  by  laboratories  that 
know  canning  needs.  They  have  been  proved 
in  the  field  on  millions  of  cans  in  actual  com- 
merical  use.  When  you  buy  Dewalco  and 
Gold  Seal  products,  you  buy,  not  only  good 
adhesives,  built  to  your  requirements,  but 
also  our  technical  knowledge  and  experience 
in  dealing  with  all  types  of  labeling  problems 
in  the  canning  industry. 


•  Dewalco  Pick-Up  Gums  •  Dewalco 
Pick-Up  Cements  •  Dewalco  Prepared 
Lap  Pastes  •  Dewalco  Case  Sealing  Glues 

•  Gold  Seal  Tin  Paste 

DEWEY  AND  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Convenient  Warehouse  Stocks: 


62  Whittemore  ave. 
Cambridge  B,  Mass. 

213-233  W.  Georgia  St. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

4000  E.  Eighth  St. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


a.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Seattle,  Wash.  -  Vancouver 

Mr.  William  Walker 
Tampa,  Fla. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


CONTRACTS  UNDER  THE  NEW  LAW 

HE  Robinson-Patman  Law,  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  has  successfully  held  the  center  of  the  stage 
in  the  grocery  industry  since  its  enactment  into 

law. 

The  latest  angle,  and  one  which  is  giving  manufac¬ 
turers  and  canners  considerable  food  for  thought,  lies 
in  the  submission  by  A.  &  P.,  and  reputedly  by  the 
leading  West  Coast  corporate  chain  system  as  well, 
of  a  new  contract  form  with  sellers,  including  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  and  quantity  discount  provisions. 

The  suggested  A.  &  P.  contract  contains  a  clause  in 
which  the  seller  “avows  his  willingness  to  make  the 
same  agreement  as  is  here  made  with  any  other  pur¬ 
chaser  similarly  situated  and  on  proportionately  equal 
terms.”  This  clause,  which  throws  the  entire  burden 
of  compliance  with  the  anti-discrimination  provisions 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  upon  the  seller,  is  the  fly 
in  the  ointment. 

The  new  law,  of  course,  countenances  the  granting 
of  discounts  and  allowances  which  may  be  available 
upon  “proportionately  equal  terms”  to  all  in  the  trade. 
Just  what  proportionately  equal  terms  may  prove  to 
be  in  actual  operation,  however,  is  the  nut  which  the 
sellers  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  crack. 

The  A.  &  P.,  in  commenting  on  the  situation  precipi¬ 
tated  by  enactment  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law, 
declares  that :  “We  are  not  willing  to  cease  operations 
because  of  a  law  as  to  which  no  two  lawyers  seem  to 
agree.” 

Although  this  action  by  the  A.  &  P.  has  aroused 
prompt  criticism  in  many,  quarters  of  the  trade,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  action  of  the  big  chain  would 
appear  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  operations  of  the  industry  under  the  terms  of 
the  anti-discrimination  law  will  never  reach  normal 
until  the  exact  meaning  of  the  prohibitive  clauses  in 
the  act  are  ascertained.  Some  one  in  the  trade  has  to 
take  the  initiative  in  pressing  for  a  showdown  if  this 
clarification  is  to  be  hastened. 

Reaction  in  manufacturing  circles  to  the  proposal 
of  the  A.  &  P.  has  been  mixed.  Some  manufacturers 
are  so  situated  in  their  productive  and  distributing 
set-ups  that  they  will  probably  be  able  to  fall  into  line 
with  the  views  of  the  A.  &  P.  as  to  its  rights  and 
privileges  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law.  Others, 
of  course,  will  be  unable  to  “play  ball”  with  the  big 
chain  under  the  proposed  new  contract  form. 

Legal  departments  of  many  large  manufacturing 
companies  are  giving  the  chains’  proposals  close  study, 
as  it  is  realized  that  there  must  be  some  starting  point 
toward  new  policies  under  the  terms  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 

The  effect  of  the  big  chain’s  latest  step  in  other 
divisions  of  the  corporate  chain  field  will  be  followed 
with  interest  in  the  trade.  As  yet,  with  the  single  ex¬ 


ception  of  the  before-mentioned  West  Coast  chain,  no 
other  corporate  system  has  proposed  any  similar  con¬ 
tract.  In  fact,  many  of  the  moderate-sized  chain 
organizations  have  indicated  their  unwillingness  to 
discuss  advertising  allowances,  quantity  discounts,  or 
any  other  form  of  direct  or  indirect  price  concession, 
until  further  developments  with  respect  to  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  by 
the  Federal  agencies  charged  with  this  duty. 

PRIVATE  VS.  PACKERS’  BRANDS 

ANUFACTURERS  of  nationally  advertised 
lines  of  food  products,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  see  in  the  present  firm  price  situation 
and  the  heavy  demand  for  supplies  throughout  the 
country  the  greatest  opportunity  they  have  experienced 
in  recent  years  to  broaden  sales  volume. 

“The  profit  on  the  private  brands,”  predicts  the 
Times,  “will  be  lower  in  comparison  than  formerly  due 
to  the  fact  that  large  manufacturers  of  canned  and 
packaged  goods,  with  their  tremendous  buying  power, 
have  been  in  a  better  position  to  take  advantage  of 
economics  in  volume  buying  in  the  present  rising  mar¬ 
ket  for  raw  materials. 

“Most  of  the  saving  effected  will  be  passed  on  to 
distributors  in  order  to  make  the  advertised  products 
more  attractive  from  a  profit  standpoint.” 

Notwithstanding  this  view  of  the  current  situation, 
the  trend  among  grocery  distributors  still  appears  to 
be  in  the  direction  of  private  label  merchandising,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  areas  where  price  competition  is  a  vital 
factor. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  canned  foods,  profit 
margins  on  manufacturers’  advertised  brands  of  food 
and  grocery  products  within  recent  years  have 
dwindled  to  the  point  where  there  has  been  little  in¬ 
centive  for  distributors  to  push  these  products,  save 
as  “leaders”  to  feature  special  sales  campaigns. 

While  the  Robinson-Patman  Law,  in  operation,  may 
tend  to  change  this  situation,  through  eliminating  the 
preferential  discounts  which  enabled  the  larger  dis¬ 
tributors  to  undersell  the  average  jobber  on  advertised 
brands,  the  law  thus  far  has  not  been  in  operation 
sufficient  long  to  justify  any  conclusions  in  this  respect. 

Manufacturers  have  had  under  study  for  several 
months  the  question  of  more  adequate  profit  margins 
for  their  distributors,  but  have  not  yet  hit  upon  a 
concrete  plan  in  this  direction.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  many  manufacturers  favor  placing  profit  margins 
upon  a  service  basis,  with  wider  profit  margins  for 
the  distributors  who  actually  render  the  manufacturer 
a  selling  service  on  his  advertised  products,  and  com¬ 
parably  smaller  margins  to  the  jobbers  who  feature 
private  labels  in  direct  competition  with  the  products 
of  the  manufacturer  producing  nationally  advertised 
lines. 
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CAMPBELL  ENLARGES 

AN  increase  of  Per  cent  in  productive  capacity 
/A  of  the  tomato  and  soup  divisions  of  the  Campbell 
/  \Soup  Company  plant  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  dis¬ 
closed  by  current  litigation. 

The  soup  company  recently  won  a  case  against  a 
Gloucester  county  farmer  involving  deliveries  of  toma¬ 
toes  to  the  company.  The  farmer  contracted  early  this 
year  to  sell  his  tomato  crop  to  Campbell,  but  upon 
harvesting  began  selling  his  crop  elsewhere,  contend¬ 
ing  that  the  company  had  violated  its  contract  by  re¬ 
jecting  some  of  the  tomatoes  delivered  at  Camden.  The 
company,  proving  that  Federal  and  State  inspectors 
had  done  the  rejecting,  secured  an  injunction  restrain¬ 
ing  the  farmer  from  disposing  of  his  tomatoes  else¬ 
where.  The  injunction  was  characterized  by  the  soup 
company  “as  a  deterrent  to  other  farmers  who  might 
consider  breaking  their  contracts.” 


CROUP  SELLING  BY  100,000  RETAILERS 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  just  written  and 
issued  by  Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  originator.  Presi¬ 
dent  and  “It”  of  The  American  Institute  of  Food 
Distribution,  Inc.,  and  the  sub-head  or  title  is  “The 
evolution  of  food  distribution  in  voluntaries  and  co¬ 
operatives.”  This  latter  somewhat  corrects  the  error 
in  the  title,  because  the  whole  being  of  these  amalga¬ 
mated  retailers  is  not  selling,  but  buying.  To  our  way 
of  thinking  these  voluntaries  and  cooperatives  are  the 
very  essence  of  trustism :  they  are  banded  together  to 
get  their  supplies  from  the  manufacturers  at  or  as 
near  cost  as  force  compels,  and  then  to  be  able  to  sell 
lower  than  the  ordinary  retailer — due  to  this  saving 
and  to  the  avoidance  of  the  wholesaler’s  profit — thus 
making  the  way  harder  for  the  manufacturer.  If  the 
Clayton  Act  cannot  handle  this  sort  of  unfair  com¬ 
petition,  and  co-operation  in  restraint  of  trade,  then 
it  as  well  might  be  declared  a  dead-letter.  This  is 
not  prompted  by  the  issuance  of  this  new  book,  and 
has  no  relation  to  the  book,  but  is  an  opinion  we  have 
expressed  on  many  occasions.  In  passing  we  want  to 
say  that  it  is  the  creation  of  such  buying  units  as  these 
that  has  disrupted  the  whole  channel  of  distribution. 
The  manufacturer-wholesaler-retailer  set-up,  which  is 
basic  in  distribution,  is  no  more,  and  what  have  you 
in  its  place?  The  wholesaler  has  been  squeezed  out — 
or  been  forced  to  form  a  unit  of  his  own — and  the 
manufacturer  has  no  open  market  left,  being  forced 
to  take  such  prices  and  terms  as  the  combined  buyers 
dictate.  It  does  not  note  progress,  just  the  contrary, 
it  denotes  retrogression. 

The  system  was  formed  to  beat  the  chains,  but  is 
dishonest  competition  with  them.  Take  the  most 
hated  of  them  all — ^the  A.  &  P. — there  you  have  a  firm 
or  corporation  (if  it  is  not  almost  a  brotherly  act) ,  who 
have  the  “guts”  to  put  their  money  into  a  nation-wide 
distribution  at  retail  service  numbering  over  15,000 
units,  with  all  the  risks  that  such  widespread  handling 
entails.  Other  chains  are  more  or  less  on  the  same 
basis.  In  the  present  almost  total  lack  of  moral  prin¬ 
ciples,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  where  “get-the- 
money”  is  their  God  and  guidance,  it  takes  courage 
to  attempt  to  operate  such  a  system.  The  possibility 


of  “leaks”  is  simply  tremendous.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  voluntaries  are  all  independently  owned  retail 
stores,  as  are  the  co-operatives.  They  are  banded  to¬ 
gether  for  the  one  and  only  purpose  of  buying  more 
cheaply, — as  great  units,  with  minimum  wholesale 
handling  charges,  and  the  ability  to  meet  the  most 
severe  retail  competition.  The  solution,  lacking  lawful 
protection,  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  consider  all 
such — chains,  voluntaries  and  co-operatives — as  re¬ 
tailers,  and  to  refuse  to  sell  retailers.  That  ought  to 
be  done,  but  it  will  not. 

Where  have  the  brokers  been  that  they  have  allowed 
this  incubus  to  grow  and  wax  strong?  They  fought 
the  big  meat  packers,  and  helped  have  the  nauseating 
Consent  Decree  passed — ^the  most  un-American  legis¬ 
lation  ever  put  into  force — and  yet  it  was  not  half  so 
hurtful  to  them  as  is  this  movement. 

However,  we  w’ere  to  review  this  latest  addition  to 
retail  merchandising  literature.  There  is  an  immense 
amount  of  interesting  and  surprising  information 
awaiting  the  reader. 

Author  Corbaley  seems  to  feel  convinced  that  this 
is  to  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  food  production  and 
distribution.  It  will  prove  interesting  reading,  and 
as  it  is  put  out  by  the  Institute  a  copy  may  be  secured 
from  there,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

As  an  indication  of  what  you  may  expect  we  re¬ 
publish  “The  framework  of  our  most  important  indus¬ 
try,”  a  foreword  to  the  entire  work.  Here  it  is : 

THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  OUR  MOST 
IMPORTANT  INDUSTRY 

.The  Food  Suppliers 

6,668,681  farm  families  in  1930. 

123,264  fishermen  in  the  United  States  and  Alaskas  in  1933-34. 

$641,149,374  worth*  of  food  products  imported  in  1935. 

The  Food  Processors 

5,015  farmers’  cooperative  marketing  associations  with  21,575 
employees  in  1933. 

8,710  assemblers  of  farm  products  with  22,337  employees. 

40,285  manufacturers  and  processors  of  foods  with  66,237 
wage  earners  and  98,144  salaried  employees. 

2,831  fish  manufacturing  and  wholesale  establishments. 

The  Food  Distributors 

3,795  manufacturers’  sales  branches  with  63,348  employees 
in  1933. 

4,732  brokers  and  selling  agents  with  19,296  employees. 

23,847  wholesalers  of  groceries  and  foods  with  221,609 
employees. 

35,434  wholesalers  of  farm  products  with  158,942  employees. 

373  chain  store  warehouses  with  15,478  employees. 

470,149  retail  stores  in  the  “Food  Group”  with  488,909 
proprietors,  503,292  full  time  employees  and  178,090  part  time 
employees. 

85,839  general  stores  with  103,014  proprietors,  67,270  full 
time  employees  and  21,327  part  time. 

200,335  restaurants  and  eating  places  with  356,338  full  time 
employees  and  73,092  part  time. 

NEARLY  9,000,000  FAMILIES — about  30  per  cent  of  all 
American  families — depend  wholly  or  in  part  on  income  from 
their  working  in  the  food  business. 

Each  worker  from  a  family  and  each  business  enterprise  is 
one  part  in  a  vast  operation  of  interrelated  services  whose 
workings  make  it  possible  for  the  consumer  to  select  her  daily 
food  requirements  from  thousands  of  different  types  of  foods 
assembled  for  sale  at  a  point  convenient  to  the  home. 

That  is  the  food  industry  of  the  United  States — ^by  far  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  all  industries. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  tvith  money.  Rates  upon  application. 

FOR  SALE  —  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  75  ft.  Can  Conveyor  with  cable  in 
first  class  shape.  Fully  equipped  with  2  H.P.  C.E.-A.C. 
Motor.  Built  in  reduction  gear  both  motor  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Address  Box  A-2126  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Burt  Labeling  Machine  adjustable, 
Burt  Labeling  Machine  for  No.  3’s,  Universal  Filler, 
Steam  Crane,  No.  10  Hand  Filler,  No.  2  Hand  Filler, 
general  line  of  Pea  Machinery.  Address  Box  A-2141 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 4  American  Utensil  Company  Tomato 
Juice  Extractors.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Imme¬ 
diate  shipment.  Address  Box  A-2144  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Vege¬ 
table  Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Food 
Choppers;  Can  Conveyors;  Washers  and  Scalders; 
Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables;  Chile 
Sauce  Filler;  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  2-inch  Copper 
Coils;  Nailing  and  Boxing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers; 
Thermometers.  C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Greenwood,  Del. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — Used  enameled  lined  Tanks  from  1,000 
gallons  upwards;  with  or  without  agitators.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — One  or  two  used  Bean  Snippers,  Buck 
preferred.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Address  Box 
A-2145  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  —  MISCELLANEOUS 

CANNERS  AND  PACKERS  OPPORTUNITY— 
Brokers,  highest  references,  seek  additional  line  canned 
foods,  fruits,  vegetables  or  specialties.  Now  selling 
jobbers,  chains  and  large  direct  outlets  in  Metropolitan 
New  York.  Also  direct  and  associate  connections 
nationally.  Act  as  your  broker  or  sales  manager. 
Address  Box  A-2143  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  plant  situated  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fully  equipped  to  pack  whole 
kernel  corn.  Large  acreage  of  corn  and  tomatoes  close 
by.  Address  Box  A-2147  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  modern  dog  food  and  fish 
canning  plant  located  in  Florida.  To  an  experienced  man  this 
is  a  year  round  position  with  an  excellent  future.  Address  Box 
777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager. 
Graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  For  years 
Treasurer  and  Manager  of  a  plant  packing  jellies,  jams,  marma¬ 
lades,  pickles,  etc.  At  present  Supervisor  of  a  large  vegetable 
cannery.  Fine  references.  Address  Box  B-2135  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  managing  of  help  and  know  the 
procedure  for  packing  a  full  line  of  vegetables.  A  machinist 
and  know  closing  machines  and  able  to  keep  other  equipment 
in  repair.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2134  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  a  recent  graduate  in  horticulture 
from  Ohio  State  University.  Age  26,  married.  Desire  to  gain 
experience  in  production;  can  do  control  work.  Prefer  West 
Coast  with  year  round  work.  Address  Box  B-2142  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Five  years  full  experi¬ 
ence  canning,  preserving  and  food  processing.  Interested  in 
contacting  consulting,  or  other  laboratories  servicing  food  indus¬ 
tries.  Alert,  progressive.  Address  Box  B-2146  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


Your  Seed  is  Your  Fortune 

Good  Leonard  Seed — Fine  quality  in  the  can 

CONTRACT  NOW 

PEAS,  BEANS.  CORN,  CUCUMBER.  TOMATO 

and  Other  Seeds  for  the  Canner. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 


Quick 


Shipments  on 


orders 


Contributions  Welcome 


Covering  Emergency  Needs! 


FAIR  ENOUGH 

“I  think,  George,”  said  Mrs.  Binks  to  her  husband, 
“Fll  ask  the  people  next  door  to  have  dinner  with  us 
on  Sunday.” 

“Why?”  asked  the  husband. 

“Well,  the  butcher  left  their  meat  here  by  mistake, 
and  it  seems  only  fair.” 

“Gosh,  you’re  lazy.  What  would  you  have  done  if 
you  had  been  brought  up  among  people  who  lived  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows?” 

“I  would  have  sold  them  pocket  handkerchiefs !” 

NOVICE 

Mrs.  Johnson  (learning  to  drive) :  Henry,  that  little 
mirror  up  there  isn’t  set  right. 

Hubby:  Isn’t  it? 

Mrs.  J. :  No,  I  can’t  see  anything  but  the  car  behind. 

AS  THE  CROW  FLIES 

Wife  (angrily  to  drunken  husband)  :  I  suppose  you 
expect  me  to  believe  that  you  came  straight  home  from 
the  office. 

He:  Sure  I  did  (hie).  I  just  came  home  like  the 
crow  flies. 

She :  So  I  see.  Stopping  frequently  for  a  little  corn. 

CITY  GIRL 

“Oh,  what  a  funny  looking  cow !”  said  the  chic  young 
thing  from  New  York.  “Why  hasn’t  it  any  horns?” 

“There  are  many  reasons,”  answered  the  farmer, 
“why  a  cow  does  not  have  horns.  Some  are  born  with¬ 
out  horns  and  do  not  have  any  until  the  late  years  of 
their  life.  Others  are  dehorned,  while  still  other 
breeds  are  not  supposed  to  have  horns  at  all.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  a  cow  sometimes  does  not  have 
horns.  But  the  chief  reason  that  this  cow  does  not 
have  any  horns  is  that  it  isn’t  a  cow  at  all.  It’s  a 
horse.” 


NOT  SO  WELL 

“Sir,  do  you  realize  to  whom  you  are  speaking?  I 
am  the  daughter  of  an  English  peer.” 

“So  what?  I’m  the  son  of  an  American  doc.” 

WHERE  THEY  BELONG 
Waitress:  Do  you  want  your  eggs  turned  over,  sir? 
Collegiate :  Yes.  Turn  them  over  to  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

“I  do  my  ice-skating  in  the  winter  on  the  same  spot 
I  do  my  horseback  riding  in  the  summer.” 

“Do  people  laugh  when  you  fall  down?” 

“No,  but  the  ice  makes  some  funny  cracks.” 


All  possible  speed  will  be  made  in  ship¬ 
ping  orders  for  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finish¬ 
ers,  Juice  Extractors,  Kook-More  Koils, 
Indiana  Gallon  Fillers,  Juice  and  Pulp 
Strainers,  Fire  Pots,  Capping  Steels, 
Spice  Buckets, 
Screens  for  Pulpers 
and  Finishers,  Pails 
and  Pans,  Dippers, 
Peeling  Knives, 
Aprons,  etc.  .  . 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  and  a  Full 
Line  of  supplies  for  Plants  Producing  Tomato 
Products. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

^^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plani'^ 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

eALTlMORE,MD. 
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ONE  MAN 

to  Build  a  Stack 
or  Fill  a  Silo 


Using 

HAMACHEK  WEAL  ENSI¬ 
LAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 

a  tremendous  saving  in  labor  and  far  better 
work  is  produced. 

Capacity  up  to  12  tons  of  green  vines  per 
hour — greater  capacity  on  more  compact 
materials.  The  discharge  spout  revolves  in 
a  circle,  the  size  of  the  circle  being  changed 
by  inclining  the  spout  to  any  desired  position. 
Changes  can  be  instantly  made  at  the  will  of 
operator.  Constructed  of  the  best  materials  to 
give  long  trouble-free  service. 


HAMACHEK  Hamachek/r/^o/ Chain  Ad- 
juster  quickly  adjusts  stret¬ 
ched  chains  to  proper  length, 
CHAIN  materially  prolonging  their 

ADJUSTER  A  compound  lever. 

age  principle  is  used,  with 
which  the  joints  of  open  link,  detachable 
chains  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up 
wear  and  stretch,  thus  making  the  chain  cor¬ 
rect  in  length.  The  moderate  cost  is  quickly 
returned  in  the  avoidance  of  delays  and  the 
saving  of  chains. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE, 


WISCONSIN 


Also  Manufacturers  oj 

VINERS  and  VINER  FEEDERS 


PAIR 


Sprague-Sells 
Super  Pulper 

Pulps  by  both  pressure 
end  centrifugal  force. 
Increases  yield,  gives 
better  quality.  Capacity 
1 5  tons  an  hour. 


Sprague-Sells 
Super  Finisher 

Has  enormous  capacity; 
gives  extra  smooth  re« 
suits,  resulting  in  high¬ 
est  prices  for  youi 
products. 


Install  the  modern  Super-Pulper  and 
Super  Finisher  and  you  have  two  real 
profit  winners.  All  waste  is  elimin¬ 
ated,  they  utilize  the  last  ounce  of 
usable  material  fed  to  them.  That’s 
really  profitable  modernization. 

The  average  increased  yield  obtained 
by  these  modern  machines  is  5% — 
and  in  some  instances  it’s  as  high  as 

9%. 

All  machines  are  quickly  convertible 
for  either  pulping  or  finishing.  You 
simply  change  the  hopper  and  screen 
— and  it’s  the  work  of  but  a  few 
minutes. 

Juice  extractor  attachments  can  be 
installed  quickly,  too — to  provide  as 
fine  a  juice  as  you  wish,  or  to  obtain 
greatest  yield. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  these  machines. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp*n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


j  SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

I  Please  send  me 

I  1  Full  details  of  the  Super  Pulper  and  Finisher, 
j  iJ]  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Overplaying  the  Buying  Drives — ^Too  Late  to  Materially  Im¬ 
prove  Any  Canning  Crops — Buying  Is  Heavy — Market  Prices 
Are  Firm — Tomato  Prices  Should  Be  Higher. 

Market  condition — As  much  as  possible  is 
being  made  of  any  let-up  in  heavy  buying,  but 
even  the  most  ardent  spreaders  of  this  propa¬ 
ganda  do  not  attempt  to  hint  there  is  any  weakness. 
Nor  will  there  be — not  on  this  year’s  canned  food  pro¬ 
ductions.  In  the  same  way  too  much  is  being  made — 
by  these  same  buyers’  agents — of  the  condition  of  the 
tomato  crop  and  of  the  possibilities  of  the  ultimate 
tomato  pack.  To  say  that  much  of  this  Tri-State 
region,  and  Utah  and  California  have  tomato  crops 
very  much  better  than  the  balance  of  the  canning  to¬ 
mato  regions,  is  not  saying  much.  We  would  face  a 
calamity  were  this  not  true. 

Read  the  Crop  Reports,  which  are  not  voluminous 
this  week,  but  which  nevertheless,  tell  a  sad  story.  To 
the  Canyon  dwellers — the  buyers  and  brokers  in  the 
heart  of  our  great  cities — ^the  recent  rains  and  cooler 
weather  mean  that  all  the  damage  done  by  one  of  the 
worst  crop  seasons  this  country  ever  experienced,  has 
been  wiped  out,  and  everything  is  now  beautiful,  with 
great  promise.  Men  out  in  the  fields  know  better. 
They  know  that  dead  crops  are  dead,  that  blighted, 
dwarfed  and  stunted  crops  cannot  be  revived — not  by 
warm  and  plentiful  rains  from  now  to  Christmas.  But 
if  you  had  to  buy  a  year’s  supply  of  canned  foods  on 
a  market  steadily  advancing,  you  would  “dig  up’’  such 
arguments,  or  any  others,  which  might  serve  to  lower 
the  price  to  you.  That  is  only  human.  Hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breasts  of  buyers,  as  well  as  of 
canners.  Even  you  oldsters  have  never  seen  a  market 
condition  as  intrinsically  solid  as  the  canned  foods 
market  is  today.  Let  the  buyers  hold  off,  and  you,  as 
a  canner,  will  benefit  the  more,  when  they  come  to  buy 
later,  as  they  must.  But  are  they  holding  off? 

Here  is  a  letter  just  received  from  Shellmore  Oyster 
Products  Company,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  dated 
August  31st.  This  is  a  little  off  the  beaten  track,  but 
for  that  reason  the  more  emphatic.  Read : 

“As  a  matter  of  market  information,  we  have 
advanced  our  price  on  Okra  and  Tomatoes  to  95 
cents.  Charleston,  for  No.  2  cans,  and  are  getting 
a  good  demand  at  this  advance. 

Our  price  on  Spinach  is  95  cents.  Charleston, 
for  No.  2  cans,  and  $1.20  Charleston  for  No.  2^2 
cans,  with  a  good  demand  at  these  prices. 


We  are  having  a  good  demand  for  Oysters  at 
$1.05  Charleston  for  5  oz.  and  are  very  nearly 
cleaned  up. 

We  noticed  sometime  ago  that  the  Ozarks  were 
offering  very  low  prices  on  Spinach.  Are  they 
still  continuing  to  do  so? 

The  Turnip  Green  market  is  very  active  and 
we  are  now  sold  out  of  spot  stock.  Last  sales  were 
75  cents.  Charleston,  for  No.  2  cans,  and  $3.50, 
Charleston,  for  No.  10s.” 

Then  look  at  some  of  the  canners’  quotations,  their 
market  letters  to  their  customers,  offering  their  own 
goods.  “Charlie”  Summers,  up  in  New  Freedom, 
Pennsylvania,  is  not  only  a  large  packer,  but  being 
old  in  the  game,  he  tries  to  take  care  of  his  trade  over 
the  entire  year.  That  is  modern,  up-to-date  merchan¬ 
dising  and  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  canner  who  sells 
his  entire  pack  as  soon  after  canning  as  possible,  and  is 
glad  to  get  his  money  in,  as  he  says. 

In  his  market  letter  of  September  2nd  “Charlie” 


quotes — and  note  the  stock  on  hand : 

“Fancy  Whole  Wax  Beans,  2’s,  5  cases . $1.30 

Grade  ‘A’  Fancy  Cut  Wax  Beans,  2s,  26  cases  1.20 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax  Beans,  2’s,  818  cases .  1.15 

Green  Stringless: 

Tiny  Green  No.  1  sieve,  2’s,  10  cases .  1.80 

Whole  Green  No.  3  sieve,  2’s,  40  cases .  1.25 

Near  Fancy  Cut  Green,  small, 

2’s,  418  cases  .  1.00 

Cut  Green,  2’s,  300  cases . 95 

Succotash : 

G.  B.  Corn  and  Green  Baby 

Limas,  2’s,  245  cases  .  1.40 

Evergreen  Sweet  Corn,  1  car .  1.021/4” 


In  quotations  for  18  kinds  or  sizes  of  green  peas  the 
same  smallness  of  holdings  shows.  Extra  Sifted  Early 
June  peas  No.  2  sieve,  showing  largest  of  any,  and 
then  only  785  cases,  quoted  at  95  cents  for  these  No.  1 
cans. 

The  season  for  canning  the  above  crops  is  only  just 
over.  If  this  were  the  condition  of  stocks  next  March, 
it  would  not  be  surprising.  But  where  is  the  argument 
that  buyers  are  not  trading,  in  the  face  of  these  two 
instances?  He  says  buying  is  heavy,  and  so  do  others. 

What  need  to  go  into  detail  on  other  canned  food 
prices?  You  have  much  under  other  market  reports, 
but  mainly  you  have  the  page  of  market  prices.  These 
are  minimum  for  the  quality,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
consider  lower  prices.  Tomatoes,  particularly,  need 
higher  prices.  Peas  and  corn  will  not  compete  in  the 
retail  market  with  canned  tomatoes  this  Fall  and 
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Winter.  An  unusual  amount  of  the  tomato  crop  is 
jfoing  into  juice  and  tomato  products,  and  rivalry  for 
loads  is  fierce,  forcing  prices  high  and  growers  are 
smiling  heartily.  Bootlegging?  Plenty  of  it,  ap¬ 
parently  everywhere.  Costs  are  high  on  tomatoes ;  the 
selling  prices  must  advance.  They  will  later  after  the 
weaklings  have  been  cleaned  out. 

jt  s 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Reports  From  Drought  Area  More  Favorable — California  Pack 
Names  Fruit  Prices  for  1936 — Retail  Sales  Heavy — Salmon 
Continues  Firm — Southern  Tomatoes  Ease  Off — Rain  Improves 
Corn  Outlook — A.  &  P.  Adopts  New  Contract  Form. 

New  York,  September  4,  1936. 

The  situation — More  favorable  reports  con¬ 
cerning  the  outlook  for  late  canning  crops  in  the 
drought  area,  and  announcement  of  opening  prices 
on  1936  pack  California  canned  fruits  featured  the 
market  during  the  past  week.  The  underlying  tone 
of  the  market  continued  steady,  however,  and  firmness 
in  fruits  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  formal 
opening  prices  named  on  California  packs  were  in 
several  instances  over  tentative  opening  prices  named 
earlier  in  the  season. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Reports  in  trade  circles  indicate 
that  canned  foods  sales  at  retail  have  been  exception¬ 
ally  heavy  within  recent  weeks.  Retail  grocers  have 
been  accumulating  larger  than  normal  inventories  as 
a  result  of  the  reports  of  drought  damage,  and  con¬ 
sumers  likewise  have  in  many  instances  been  stocking 
up  on  canned  foods.  Hotels  and  institutions,  which 
normally  buy  on  a  week-to-week  basis,  are  also  re¬ 
ported  to  have  built  up  substantial  reserves  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  scarcities  in  wanted  grades  later  on  in  the 
season.  These  developments  have  depleted  wholesale 
grocers’  and  chain  stores’  supplies  to  a  considerable 
extent,  it  is  understood,  indicating  the  probability  of 
earlier  replacement  purchases. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— California  Packing  Corp¬ 
oration  this  week  announced  formal  opening  prices 
on  its  featured  line  of  canned  fruits,  the  quotations 
in  a  number  of  instances  being  over  those  tentatively 
made  previously.  The  prices  named  on  principal 
fruits  are  as  follows: 


No.  IT 

No.2T 

No.  2% 

No.  10 

Apricots  . 

...$1.20 

$1.40 

$1.80 

$6.00 

Blackberries  . 

..  1.30 

1.55 

7.55 

Fruit  Salad  . . 

...  1.50 

1.85 

2.55 

8.75 

Fruit  Cocktail  . 

...  1.30 

1.65 

2.20 

7.25 

Loganberries  . 

...  1.45 

1.75 

Peaches,  y.  c.  halves. 

...  1.121/2 

1.30 

1.65 

5.50 

Peaches,  y.  c.  sliced. 

...  1.121/2 

1.30 

1.65 

5.50 

Pears,  Bartletts  . 

...  1.171/2 

1.40 

1.80 

6.25 

Pears,  sliced  . 

...  1.15 

1.35 

1.75 

6.00 

Plums,  egg  . 

...  .95  V 

1.20 

1.50 

Plums,  g.g . 

1.60 

Raspberries  . 

...  1.92% 

2.25 

10.75 

Strawberries  . 

...  1.92% 

2.40 

Prices  are  subject  to  confirmation,  change,  or  with¬ 
drawal  without  notice,  and  cover  canned  fruits  bought 
for  shipment  prior  to  December  31,  1936.  Quotations 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Coast  common  point  or  dock,  seller’s 
option,  and  guaranteed  against  seller’s  own  decline  in 
price  on  1936  pack  on  unshipped  orders,  goods  in 
transit,  and  unsold  floor  stocks  in  buyers’  warehouse 
for  sixty  days  from  date  of  goods  at  destination. 

Opening  prices  were  also  named  by  the  Corporation 
on  its  other  grades  of  fruits,  the  quotations  showing 
the  usual  differentials  between  the  advertised  and  non- 
advertised  brands. 

Buyers  are  closely  studying  the  new  prices,  and  are 
expected  to  take  hold  of  the  market  in  good  volume, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  quotations  in  some  in¬ 
stances  are  above  expectations. 

SALMON — Continued  firmness  was  evident  in  the 
market  for  red  Alaska  salmon  during  the  week,  and 
while  stock  was  still  available  at  $2.00,  a  number  of 
packers  were  refusing  to  accept  business  under  $2.05. 
Chums  were  also  taking  on  increased  strength,  with 
most  sellers  quoting  95  cents  for  prompt  shipment 
business.  Pinks  remained  unchanged.  Possibility  of 
renewed  labor  difficulties  in  West  Coast  shipping 
circles  has  prompted  jobbers  in  many  instances  to 
bring  forward  salmon  shipments  earlier  than  planned 
to  insure  an  adequate  supply  for  distributive  require¬ 
ments  in  the  event  that  shipping  is  again  tied  up  by 
strikes  of  longshoremen  at  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

TOMATOES — Evident  easing  in  the  position  of  the 
market  for  southern  tomatoes  has  aroused  trade  in¬ 
terest  during  the  week,  and  has  had  the  effect  of 
temporarily  slowing  down  demand  while  distributors 
study  the  price  situation  more  closely.  Currently, 
offerings  for  cannery  shipment  are  being  made  on  the 
basis  of  421/2  cents  for  standard  Is,  671/2  cents  for  2s, 
$1.00  for  3s,  and  $2.85  to  $3.00  for  lOs,  all  f.  o.  b. 
packing  plants.  Rains  in  the  West,  trade  reports  said, 
have  brought  about  a  slight  softening  in  the  position 
of  the  canned  tomato  market  there. 

CORN — Reports  from  western  canners,  following 
the  rains  over  the  week-end,  indicate  that  the  outlook 
for  this  season’s  pack  has  been  considerably  improved. 
Current  indications  are  that  deliveries  against  future 
corn  contracts  will  run  considerably  higher  than  had 
been  indicated  just  a  week  or  so  ago.  While  this  de¬ 
velopment  has  not  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  any 
price  break,  buyers  are  not  pressing  for  supplies  in  the 
open  market,  and  are  awaiting  further  developments 
in  the  West  before  proceeding  further  with  covering 
purchases  elsewhere. 

PEAS — Little  change  was  evident  in  this  division 
of  the  market  during  the  week  under  review.  Standard 
early  Junes  are  available  for  shipment  from  southern 
canneries  at  90  cents  and  up,  and  buying  has  been 
sluggish.  Fancy  siftings  continue  in  short  supply, 
with  prices  nominal. 

PUMPKIN — With  the  fall  season  at  hand,  jobbers 
are  beginning  to  show  interest  in  covering  on  their 
requirements  for  No.  10  pumpkin.  Offerings  are  re¬ 
ported  from  Maryland  canners  at  $2.85,  with  New 
Jersey  canners  quoting  $3.00.  Fancy  2i/^s  are  held 
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at  85  cents  and  up  at  canneries,  for  delivery  in  October- 
November. 

A.  &  P.  CONTRACTS — Considerable  interest  is  evi¬ 
dent  among  the  trade  here  regarding  the  new  contract 
form  adopted  by  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co., 
calling  for  the  payment  of  advertising  allowances  and 
quantity  discounts  at  fixed  percentages.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  regarding  the  compatability  of 
this  contract  with  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  but  as  other  corporate  chains  are  reported 
planning  to  adopt  similar  contract  forms,  it  is  probable 
that  the  issue  will  be  forced  to  a  head  sooner  than 
might  otherwise  be  the  case. 

ji  jt 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Firmness  Continues — Demand  Good,  Movement  Orderly — 
Packing  Field  Corn  —  Rain  Helps  Beets  —  Cabbage  —  Beans 
Scarce — Fruits  Active — Outlook  for  Short  Shrimp 
Pack — Good  Volume  Fish  Business.  . 

Chicago,  Ill.,  September  4,  1936. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Continued  firmness  pre¬ 
vails.  There  are  no  soft  spots.  The  demand  is 
not  as  wide  and  as  heavy  as  last  month,  but  a 
satisfactory  volume  is  daily  recorded.  Chicago  jobbers 
and  other  wholesale  distributors  have  broad  smiles  on 
their  faces  and  all  that  seems  to  worry  them  is  obtain¬ 
ing  deliveries  of  the  merchandise  purchased. 

TOMATOES — By  far  the  majority  of  Indiana  to¬ 
mato  canners  are  holding  firm  at: 

No.  2  Standards .  $  .75  Factory 

No.  21/^  Standards  .  1.00  Factory 

No.  10  Standards .  3.25  Factory 

But  here  and  there,  it  is  said  that  there  are  sellers  at 
21/^  cents  less  on  the  No.  2  tin ;  5  cents  less  on  the  21/2 
tin,  and  25  cents  less  on  the  No.  10  tin.  A  normal 
business  is  being  booked.  The  situation  in  these  parts, 
however,  is  somewhat  influenced  by  Maryland  and 
Delaware  offerings  on  the  basis  of  65  cents  for  No.  2 
tin  standards. 

No.  10  tin  pulp  seems  strong,  at  least  sellers  are 
apparently  few.  Sizeable  business  could  be  done  so 
brokers  report,  at  $3.25  factory,  but  canners  ideas  are 
considerably  higher. 

CORN — The  peak  has  apparently  been  reached  in 
prices.  Jobbers  are  not  grabbing  lots  that  are  offered 
like  they  did  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  pack  is  going 
to  be  short,  no  question  about  that,  but  some  canners 
who  figured  on  having  but  15  or  20  per  cent  production, 
now  say  that  they  will  wind  up  with  about  40  to  50 
per  cent.  The  market  is  firm  and  the  going  quotations 


today  are : 

No.  2  Standard  White  Corn . $1.00  Factory 

No.  2  Extra  Standard  White  Corn....  1.10  Factory 

No.  2  Fancy  Co.  Gent.  Corn .  1.20  Factory 

No.  2  Fancy  Golden  Bantam: .  1.25  Factory 


Of  prime  importance  to  every  corn  canner  as  well  as 
distributors  is  the  fact  that  some  heavy  packing  of 
field  corn  is  in  prospect.  Already  canners  are  offering 
No.  2  field  corn  at  75  cents  for  white  and  80  cents  for 
yellow,  and  business  is  being  booked  on  that  basis  in 
markets  other  than  Chicago.  Several  leading  factors 
here  express  keen  regret  over  this  trend  to  field  corn. 

PEAS — $1.00  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  shipping  points 
seems  bottom  for  either  standard  No.  4  Alaskas  or 
standard  No.  3  Alaskas.  Trading  is  fair.  The  market 
holds  up  good  and  prices  continue  firm.  A  few  lots 


of  fancy  small  siftings  like : 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  1  Alaskas . $1.65 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  2  Alaskas .  1.50 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  3  Alaskas .  1.30 


f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  factory  points  are  being  quoted. 
Business  resulting  therefrom,  is  claimed  to  be  narrow. 

BEETS — Recent  rains  have  helped  crop  outlook,  but 
canners  claim  that  the  stand  will  be  very  thin  and  the 
production  below  normal.  Packing  has  just  started 
in  Wisconsin.  Prices  remain  firm  and  last  sales  were 
on  the  basis  of: 

No.  2  Fancy  Cuts  . $  .75  Factory 

No.  2VI  Fancy  Cuts . 85  Factory 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  market  through¬ 
out  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  ranges  from  90  cents 
upward.  Fancy  beans  both  in  the  cut  and  whole 
grades  are  scarce  and  command  $1.15  to  $1.20  for  the 
cuts  and  almost  any  reasonable  price  on  the  whole 
that  one  would  ask.  No.  10  tin  cut  as  well  as  whole 
green  beans  seem  to  be  scarce  in  the  surrounding 
districts. 

SAUER  KRAUT — Rains  also  helped  the  late  cab¬ 
bage,  but  the  pack  will  be  much  below  that  of  last 
year  and  with  raw  cabbage  still  bringing  high  prices, 
canners  are  reluctant  to  sell  at  less  than  $1.35  for 
No.  21/^  fancy. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Some  interest  has  been  noted  in 
prices  on  the  new  packing,  and  one  Florida  canner  is 
reported  having  sold  here  on  the  basis  of  95  cents  for 
No.  2  fancy  hearts.  The  general  feeling  among  the 
trade  is,  plenty  of  time  to  figure  on  contracting  for 
the  coming  year’s  requirements,  especially  as  both 
Florida  and  Texas  have  in  prospect  heavy  crops, 
heavier  than  for  the  past  couple  of  years. 

PINEAPPLE — Higher  prices  on  other  fruits  like 
peaches,  apricots,  etc.,  has  given  pineapple  a  better 
than  usual  play.  Consumption  is  holding  up  well  and 
the  market  is  firm. 

PEACHES  AND  APRICOTS— The  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  these  two  California  fruits  is  limited  as  the 
local  trade  is  more  anxious  to  obtain  deliveries  than 
to  add  to  their  previous  bookings.  Market  continues 
very  firm. 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWESTERN  PEARS— The  strike 
situation  in  Oregon  and  Washington  seems  to  be 
serious,  so  much  so  that  the  larger  canners  in  those 
two  states  have  withdrawn  from  the  market.  Some 
sizeable  business  has  been  booked  during  the  week 
under  review  with  going  quotations: 

No.  Choice  . $1.65  Coast 

No.  21/)  Standards  . $1.45-$1.50  Coast 

SHRIMP — Reports  from  the  Gulf  are  that  a  serious 
scarcity  of  raw  material  prevails.  Fisherman  are  ask¬ 
ing  more  money,  most  of  the  canneries  are  closed  down 
and  the  market  is  exceedingly  strong.  Present 
prospects  are  that  the  Fall  pack  of  shrimp  this  year 
will  be  the  shortest  in  ten  or  more  seasons. 

SALMON  AND  TUNA  FISH — A  large  volume  of 
business  has  been  recorded  on  these  fish  items.  No.  1 
tall  pinks  continue  firm  with  an  advancing  tendency 
and  this  in  the  face  of  a  much  larger  pack  of  that 
particular  grade  than  was  figured  on  and  larger  than 
last  year  by  a  goodly  percentage.  No.  1  tall  reds  have 
been  taken  freely.  Some  items  of  tuna  are  scarce 
and  the  distributors  awaiting  additional  shipments 
from  the  Coast. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Continues  Scarce  Keeping  Idle  Idle — How  the  Fisher¬ 
men  Make  Their  Catch — Oyster  Prospects. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  4, 1936. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  continues 
to  move  in  low  gear.  Canneries  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  get  enough  shrimp  to  operate  half  time. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  factories  have  only  been  able  to 
run  one  or  two  days  a  week  and  the  others  did  not 
operate  over  half  a  day,  so  it  may  be  said  that  canned 
shrimp  production  thus  far  this  season  has  been  more 
or  less  “marking  time.” 

A  good  many  of  the  shrimp  fishermen  have  fallen 
behind  in  their  operating  expenses,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  catch  enough  shrimp 
to  pay  for  the  fuel  and  ice  that  they  used  on  their 
fishing  trips.  Some  days  the  fishermen  have  not 
caught  over  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  a  day  to  the 
boat,  and  while  this  is  very  poor  business  for  a  trawl 
boat  and  two  fishermen,  yet  where  a  cannery  has  100 
boats,  it  means  25  or  50  barrels  of  shrimp  in  the 
aggregate,  which  gives  the  factory  only  a  few  hours 
operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fishermen  are  good  sports 
and  as  they  know  that  one  good  week  of  fishing  will 
take  care  of  two  or  three  weeks  of  poor  ones,  they 
stick  with  it. 

When  the  shrimp  hit  on  the  Coast,  they  generally 
do  so  in  large  schools,  hence  the  boats  that  are  on  the 
job  when  the  shrimp  strike,  are  the  ones  that  make 
the  big  catches,  therefore,  in  order  for  the  boats  to 
make  any  money  shrimping,  they  have  to  be  out  in 


the  bay'  almost  every  day  during  the  shrimp  season. 
When  not  fishing,  they  have  to  be  scouting. 

The  boats  drag  a  trawl  or  net  fastened  to  the  stern 
by  two  long  ropes.  The  trawl  is  overboard  whether 
the  boat  is  fishing  or  scouting.  The  shrimpers  also 
drag  a  small  net  along  side  of  the  boat  called  a  “try 
net”,  which  is  about  two  feet  long  and  which  they  pull 
up  on  the  deck  of  the  boat  at  short  intervals.  This 
try  net  enables  the  fishermen  to  know  if  the  big  net 
or  trawl  is  catching  any  shrimp  and  about  in  what 
quantity,  otherwise  the  fishermen  would  have  to  be 
stopping  the  boat  and  pulling  up  the  trawl  every  few 
minutes,  which  would  slow  up  fishing  to  a  great  extent. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  very  strong  and 
prices  firm  at  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.20 
for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.30  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

OYSTERS — We  are  now  in  the  first  month  with  an 
“R”,  which  means  the  first  oyster  month  of  the  season. 
The  weather  did  turn  cool  this  week  and  we  have  not 
had  any  higher  temperature  than  88  degrees,  which 
may  be  a  forerunner  of  an  early  Fall.  Of  course,  it 
takes  much  colder  weather  to  sell  oysters,  but  maxi¬ 
mum  temperature  around  80  degrees,  stimulates  the 
consumption  of  oysters  and  helps  wonderfully  to 
sell  ’em. 

The  canning  of  oysters  will  hardly  start  until  No¬ 
vember  and  the  price  of  spots  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce ;  $1.05  for  five  ounce ;  $2.00  for  eight  ounce, 
and  $2.15  for  ten  ounce,  f,  o.  b.  factory. 

The  following  news  item  appeared  in  the  Mobile 
Register  regarding  the  oyster  outlook  in  Florida: 

“Apalachicola,  Fla.,  Aug.  23. — Considerable  im¬ 
provement  over  last  year  was  forecast  today  for  the 
1936-37  Florida  oyster  production  by  seafood  men 
here.  They  said  the  coming  season  would  probably 
equal  the  1933-34  production. 

“Everybody’s  looking  for  a  good  season,”  added 
George  W.  Davis,  State  Conservation  Supervisor  at 
Tallahassee. 

In  the  1933-34  season,  considered  average,  the  State 
collected  taxes  on  97,897  barrels  of  oysters  and  clams. 
This  did  not  include  those  taken  from  private  beds. 

The  Florida  oyster  season  officially  opens  October  1, 
although  here  in  Franklin  County,  and  in  Gulf  and 
Wa-kulla  Counties,  special  laws  permit  early  taking 
and  sales,  with  restrictions.  The  closed  state  season 
is  from  April  15  to  October  1. 

Viewing  more  rigid  oyster  laws  as  necessary,  Davis 
said  he  planned  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  fish  and 
oyster  dealers  soon  for  discussing  revision  of  present 
statutes,  preparatory  to  laying  proposed  legislation 
before  the  next  Legislature. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  now  resurveying  and 
looking  over  State  waters  for  polution. 

About  85  per  cent  of  the  State  oysters  are  taken 
from  Apalachicola  Bay  waters,  where  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  in  an  effort  to  aid  the  in¬ 
dustry,  which  produces  what  have  often  been  called 
the  best  oysters  in  the  country,  a  year  or  so  ago  estab¬ 
lished  the  Indian  Pass  Laboratory,  for  a  study  of 
shellfish.” 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Opening  Price  Lists  Show  Many  Items  Sold  Up — Alaska  Salmon 
Pack  Reaches  All-Time  High — Sardine  Packing  Off  to  Slow 

Start — ’Cot  Growers  Plan  Price  Protection— Spanish 
War  Helps  California  Olive  Demand. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  September  3,  1936. 

ARM  WEATHER  continues  the  rule  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  harvesting  of  most  crops  is 
ahead  of  the  usual  schedule.  The  packing  of 
peaches  is  nearing  an  end  and  that  of  pears  is  getting 
into  the  peak  stage.  The  outlook  is  that  the  pack  of 
peaches  will  not  be  quite  as  large  as  that  of  last  year. 
The  pack  of  pears  promises  to  be  large,  with  high 
quality  outstanding. 

FRUIT  PRICES — Formal  opening  prices  on  canned 
fruits  were  brought  out  by  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  and  others  the  last  day  of  August.  There 
were  almost  no  new  prices  in  the  lists  which  were  in 
the  nature  of  a  compilation  of  the  latest  quotations 
on  the  various  items,  the  first  time  they  have  been 
brought  together  this  season.  All  connected  with  the 
industry,  buyers  and  sellers  alike,  welcomed  the  com¬ 
plete  price  list. 

The  opening  price  list  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  showed  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
items  on  which  stocks  have  already  been  completely 
sold  up,  with  the  lists  of  others  revealing  a  similar 
condition.  In  Del  Monte  brand  all  peeled  halves  and 
peeled  whole  apricots  have  been  disposed  of,  except 
buffet  size  peeled  halves.  All  Royal  Anne  cherries 
are  gone,  as  are  No.  2%  Malba  halves  and  banquet 
halves,  and  No.  10  banquet  halves  in  cling  peaches. 
No.  1  tall  and  No.  2  tall  Green  Gage  plums  are  gone, 
as  well  as  No.  10  loganberries  and  strawberries.  In 
the  general  fruit  list  No.  2  standard  and  No.  10  water 
apricots  are  sold  up,  as  well  as  No.  21/^  choice.  No.  2 
choice.  No.  2  standard.  No.  1  choice.  No.  10  choice  and 
No.  10  water,  in  peeled  apricots.  The  Royal  Anne 
cherry  list  shows  nothing  left  in  buffet  choice.  No.  1 
choice.  No.  2  standard  and  choice.  No.  21/^  choice,  and 
No.  10  choice.  Already,  there  are  vacancies  in  the 
cling  peach  list,  including  No.  21/?  seconds  and  water 
and  No.  10  water,  pie  and  solid  pack  pie.  No.  1  and 
No.  2  choice  Green  Gage  plums  are  likewise  sold  up, 
along  with  No.  10  fancy  loganberries,  red  raspberries 
and  strawberries. 

SALMON — The  late  pack  of  salmon  in  Alaska  came 
on  with  a  rush,  with  the  result  that  the  output  has 
reached  an  all-time  high.  Late  figures  show  a  pack 
of  7,932,381  cases,  with  scattering  returns  to  come 
in,  indicating  that  a  total  of  at  least  8,000,000  cases 
may  be  expected.  This  is  a  lot  of  fish,  but  the  old  pack 
has  been  closely  cleaned  up  and  with  the  meat  supply 
limited  salmon  should  come  in  for  more  attention  than 
ever. 

Those  who  have  been  looking  for  advances  in  salmon 
prices,  following  the  placing  of  a  substantial  volume 
of  early  business,  have  not  been  surprised  at  the  re¬ 


vision  upward  announced  this  week  on  Alaska  reds. 
Some  of  the  interests  which  opened  at  $2.00,  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $2.05.  Pinks  are  still  held  at  95  cents  and 
$1.00,  with  chums  at  92  Vi  cents. 

SARDINES — The  packing  of  sardines  could  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  Monterey  district  in  August  but 
some  of  the  leading  operators  preferred  to  postpone 
operations  until  the  fish  were  in  better  condition. 
Others  who  would  have  operated  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions  kept  their  plants  closed  pending  settlement  of  a 
controversy  with  fishermen  over  price.  Five  floating 
reduction  plants  are  operating  off  the  California  coast 
and  two  others  are  due  to  join  the  fleet  within  a  month. 
Under  terms  of  an  order  approved  by  the  State  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  a  total  of  2,000  tons  of  sardines 
may  be  taken  for  reduction  or  oil  extraction  purposes 
by  land  plants  during  September.  The  Commission 
has  no  control  over  the  operations  of  the  off-shore 
floating  plants. 

TOMATOES — Rather  more  interest  is  now  being 
shown  in  canned  tomatoes  than  in  recent  weeks.  Pack¬ 
ing  has  been  under  way  in  the  Valley  districts  for 
some  time  and  is  just  commencing  around  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay.  The  crop  is  in  fair  shape,  but  the  output 
will  depend  on  weather  conditions  during  the  next  two 
months.  The  acreage  suggests  a  large  pack. 

APRICOT  GROWERS  are  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
this  fruit  ripened  before  the  demand  for  canned  foods 
in  general  became  so  active  and  that,  as  a  result,  they 
were  compelled  to  accept  lower  prices  than  they  could 
have  had  a  month  later.  Already  a  movement  is  being 
launched  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  to  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  growers  well  in  advance  of  the  1937  sea¬ 
son  and  to  make  sure  that  a  proper  price  is  secured  for 
canning  fruit.  Market  experts  are  advising  them  that 
they  may  organize  on  a  prorate  basis,  or  that  they 
may  get  the  Federal-State  marketings  news  service  to 
gather  and  issue  regular  statistics  on  stocks  of  canned 
and  dried  apricots.  Then  all  concerned  would  know 
just  how  packs  are  moving  and  not  have  to  trade  in 
the  dark. 

OLIVES — California  canned  ripe  olives  are  coming 
in  for  increased  attention,  as  a  result  of  the  civil  war 
in  Spain.  Olive  oil  is  also  moving  off  better  and  at 
higher  prices.  The  California  olive  crop  for  1936 
promises  to  be  a  rather  light  one,  according  to  the 
Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service,  with  the  output 
but  little  more  than  half  a  full  crop. 

*  *  * 

CARL  WOLFF,  51,  member  of  a  pioneer  San  Francisco 
family,  and  graduate  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  passed  away  at  London,  England,  August 
20th.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  had  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  canned  food  industry  there.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow  in  England,  and  by  a  son,  Carl,  Jr., 
and  a  daughter  Barbara  residing  in  San  Francisco. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

lished  a  research  laboratory  in  Washington.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  laboratories  representing  an  organized 
industry  to  be  established  in  this  country.  The  second 
event  of  importance  was  the  preparation  of  a  Master’s 
thesis  by  Bronson  Barlow  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

I  wish  first  to  speak  about  Barlow’s  work. 

In  the  early  nineteen  hundreds  peas  and  corn  were 
canned  in  large  volume.  Canners  had  come  to  realize 
that  with  products  of  this  nature,  which  were  low  in 
acidity,  it  was  necessary  to  process  at  240-250°  F.  in 
order  that  sterilization  could  be  accomplished  within 
a  reasonable  time.  We  have  little  data  about  the 
actual  processes  that  were  used,  but  it  was  known 
that  some  canners  were  suffering  severe  spoilage  with 
a  given  process  while  others  using  the  same  process 
seemed  to  enjoy  some  sort  of  immunity  from  trouble. 
There  was  a  prevalent  condition  known  as  “flat  sour” 
spoilage  and  there  were  certain  types  of  “swells”,  the 
actual  cause  of  which  remained  something  of  a 
mystery.  A  study  of  such  spoilage  appeared  as  a 
worthy  line  of  research  and  became  Barlow’s  thesis 
problem. 

Barlow  quite  definitely  demonstrated  that  there  were 
certain  bacteria,  known  as  thermophilic  bacteria, 
which  caused  great  spoilage  losses.  The  term  “ther¬ 
mophilic”  means  heat-loving  and  these  bacteria  are 
capable  of  living  at  high  temperatures — as  high  as 
150-160°  F.  Certain  of  them,  and  these  appear  to  be 
the  most  heat  resistant  forms  of  life  known,  actually 
require  temperatures  well  above  100°  F.  to  stimulate 
spore  development  and  active  growth.  Barlow’s  first 
observation  in  this  connection  was  that  when  spoilage 
occurred  in  a  warehouse  stack,  spoilage  was  far  greater 
toward  the  interior  than  on  the  outside.  The  inference 
was  that  the  cans  had  been  stacked  while  fairly  hot 
and  that  the  high  temperatures  were  maintained  for 
a  longer  time  in  the  center  of  the  stack.  He  showed 
other  things  relating  to  the  activities  and  results  of 
thermophilic  bacteria,  which  we  will  not  go  into  here. 
The  important  thing  is  that  he  showed  once  and  for 
all  that  these  bacteria  were  important  to  the  canning 
industry,  and  it  is  significant  that  research  on  ther¬ 


mophilic  bacteria  is  to  this  day  an  important  phase 
of  investigation  in  the  industry. 

So  far  as  I  know  Barlow’s  report  is  still  in  the  form 
of  a  typewritten  manuscript  in  the  University  library. 
It  has  never  been  published,  which  is  a  cause  for 
regret,  and  consequently  Barlow  has  never  received 
due  credit  for  this  basic  work.  Sometime  in  the  future, 
it  would  seem  quite  appropriate  for  the  University  of 
Illinois  to  honor  Barlow  as  you  are  now  honoring 
Crosby  and  the  honor  would  be  well  deserved. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 

CONSUMER  CO-OPERATIVES 

HILE  consumer  co-operatives  in  the  food  field  are  more 
of  a  menace  in  the  abstract  than  in  actual  operations, 
consideration  of  possible  increased  competition  from  this  source 
continues  to  concern  many  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Discussing  the  consumer  angle  in  a  recent  debate  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  existing  agencies  of  distribution,  John  A.  Logan, 
executive  vice-president  of  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of 
America,  made  the  following  points: 

“Increased  prices  which  are  so  much  desired  by  those  who 
sponsor  and  promote  chain  store  taxation  would  open  the  flood¬ 
gates  for  still  further  competitive  agencies.  A  wide  margin 
of  profit  in  a  business  invariably  invites  new  competitors.  The 
resentment  of  consumers  at  the  high  cost  of  distribution  might 
properly  and  inevitably  lead  to  the  growth  of  consumer  co-op¬ 
erative  stores.  Those  merchants  who  now  decry  the  chain  store 
system  may  find  that  they  have  assisted  in  the  birth  of  another 
competitor  which  will  be  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  They 
will  have  helped  to  rear  a  Frankenstein  monster,  the  nature  of 
which  will  render  impossible  any  assistance  from  lawmakers 
to  control  because  of  the  potential  political  power  of  consumer 
cooperatives.  No  politician  would  dare  heed  the  distress  cries 
of  a  few  individual  merchants  against  the  organized  force  of 
the  consumer  groups  affiliated  with  such  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions. 

“With  the  distribution  system  allowed  to  function  smoothly, 
with  chain  stores  setting  the  example  in  the  elimination  of 
waste,  economical  operation,  complete  stocks,  rapid  turnover, 
dependable  quality  and  values  and  reasonable  prices,  stimulat¬ 
ing  other  retailers  to  redouble  their  efforts,  I  doubt  that  con¬ 
sumer  cooperatives  will  become  an  important  factor  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  products.  But  if  consumers  sit  idly  by  and 
permit  their  elected  representatives  in  Congress  and  in  state 
legislatures  to  pass  laws  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  non-progres¬ 
sive  and  less  competent  business  men,  the  public  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  for  disruptions  in  business  with  resultant  in¬ 
creased  cost  and  less  satisfactory  service.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  . . 

Large,  No.  2^ . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Kx.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2...., . 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.90 

4.50 


.90 

4.50 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green... 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2.. 
No.  2%  . 


Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2.. 
No.  2%  . 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 


No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.. 


Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 
Std.  No.  2 . 


CORN— Wbolegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2, 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ _ 


Central 

West 

Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

2.76 

2.86 

2.80 

2.90 

2.70 

2.86 

2.36 

2.60 

1.85 

1.86 

2.36 

2.45 

2.60 

2.70 

2.86 

2.46 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.20 

.47% 

.47% 

.55 

.60 

.  .90 

.90 

1.00 

1.05 

4.25 

4.25 

3.25 

3.50 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

5.50 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

4.60 

5.00 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

4.00 

4.25 

5.00 

6.25 

1.20 

1.25 

1.10 

1.20 

i’.io 

1.15 

6.25 

1.00 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

.95 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.50 

1.30 

1.75 

.80  .85 

3.50  3.60 


4.50 

4.60 

.76 

.76 

3.76 

3.76 

4.00 

4.50 

.80 

.85 

1.35 

1.40 

1.00 

1.00 

1.40 

1.60 

1.86 

1.40 

1.36 

1.40 

6.00 

6.25 

.80 

3.50 


.85 

4.25 


.85 

4.25 


1.40 


.86 

.86 

.76 

.77% 

1.50 

1.16 

1.16 

.90 

1.00 

4.25 

4.26 

3.50 

3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

.90 

.90 

.80 

1.16 

1.16 

1.10 

4.60 

4.50 

3.16 

.90 

3.40 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.15 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.05 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  . . . 


CORN — Creams  tyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . — . — 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 85 

No.  10  .  4.25 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 70 

No.  10  .  4.00 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  . . . 


PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Pois . — .... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s„_ . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  63 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  June.  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.. 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s. 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . . . 

lOs  . 


lOs 


PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  No.  2^.. 
No.  3  . 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

l.IO 
,  5.50 

1.10 

5.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

,  i.oo 

1.00 

No  10  . 

5,00 

5.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  TaU _ 

No.  2%  . 

.90 

.90 

No.  l6' . 

.85 

4.25 

.75 

4.00 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  3  . . . i. . 

No.  10  .  4.50 


....  1.05 

.._  1.35 


SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 85  .95 

No.  2%  .  1.16  1.20 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.25 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . . . 


Central 
Low  High 


1.25 

1.30 

1.10 

1.15 

1.00 

1.05 

1.15 

1.25 

1.10 

1.15 

LOO 

1.05 

.82% 

2.50 

.85 

2.60 

.95 

1.25 


4.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.70 

1.76 

1.35 

1.45 

1.56 

1.65 

1.25 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.16 

1.30 

. . 

1.35 

1.45 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.35 

1.10 

1.15 

1.36 

1.40 

1.15 

1.25 

1.25 

1.40 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.35 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.30 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.25 

1.15 

1.25 

1.15 

1.20 

5.25 

5.50 

5.25 

5.25 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

5.26 

5.00 

5.25 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.05 

. 

6.00 

6.25 

4.50 

4.60 

1.66 

1.85 

1.50 

1.75 

1.25 

1..35 

1.26 

1.40 

1.15 

1.20 

1.75 

1.90 

1.46 

1.50 

1.25 

1.30 

1.26 

1.40 

1.15 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

.96 

.95 

1.06 

1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.05 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.50 

5.25 

6.25 

.90 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.00 

5.25 

5.25 

4.50 

4.50 

5.00 

5.00 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

4.50 

4.60 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

.95 

.60 

.55 

.60 

.55 

.55 

2.60 

2.75 

3.00 

3.20 

.76 

.75 

3.60 

3.50 

.62' 

G  .65 

.80 

.85 

....  3.50 

3.75 

2.85 

3.25 

3.75 

4.05 

.95  1.02' 

1.20  1.25 

3.75  4.05 
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CANNED  FBUIT8— CoBttnaad 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2.  Dry  Pack - 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack _ 

No.  2V4 
No.  8 
No.  10  . 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  Na  2.. 

No.  2% _ 

No.  8  _ 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.86 

.90 

2.76 

.72% 

.96 

1.00 

3.00 


No.  2  . . . 67% 


No.  2%  . . . 92% 

No.  3  . . .  1.00  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.90  3.60 


.72%  .76 
.96  1.00 


TOMATO  PUREE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock.. 


.42% 


No.  10  .  3.26 


Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . 40 

No.  10  .  3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 40 

No.  2  . 70 

No.  10  . 2.76 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . — . . .  .76 

No.  2%  .  1.00 


No.  10 


3.60 


.40 

.70 

8.00 


.80 

1.10 

3.76 


Ex.  Std.,  No,  1 _ 

.47% 

.60 

Solid  pack 

.86  .95 

No.  2  . . 

_  .76 

.80 

.76 

.80 

.96  1.10 

No.  2%  . 

_  1.06  . 

1.30  1.40 

No.  3  . 

_  1.16 

No.  10  . . 

.  3.35  . 

8.60 

3.76 

4.00  4.60 

Std..  No.  1 _ 

. . 42% 

.46 

.46 

.60 

With  puree 

.66  .61V. 

.76 


3.00 

3.25 

2.90 

3.60 

.46 

.47% 

3.60 

3.76 

3.60 

3.60 

3.00 

3.26 

.46 

.50 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.76 

3.00 

3.60 

8.26 

3,60 

Elastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


.77% 
.92%  .97% 


Canned  Fruits 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water _ _ _ 

No.  2,  Preaerred^^............^.. 

No.  2,  Syrup — — .« 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _ _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 _ 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2„ 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 
Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2„....... 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10.. _ 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% _ _ 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2.„ . 

No.  10  _ 

RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2., 

No.  10  . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . . 

Pres..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


„„  7.00  7.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.40  2.66 

8.26  8.76 


6.00  6.00 

2.80  2.40 

2.20  2.36 

1.90  2.00 


6.00  6.00 

......  1.46 

7.26 

7.60 

.  6.60 

_  1.60 

7.26 

7.60 

_  6.00 

.  2.16 

APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  3.26  3.25 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.16  . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2.  Std . 

No.  10  . . . 


.80 


.95  1.00 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%.  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice...  ... 
No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

N^‘2'™!!!™""""""!™ 

No.  6  . 


1.16  1.26 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

?  o* . .  .62%  _ _ 

No.  1  . .  .62%  _ 

No.  300  . 60  .80 

No.  2  .  1.10  1.16 

No.  6  . 8.00  3.00 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1  oo  1  00 

No.  2%  .  i:36  1:35 

No.  10  . .  . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%..... . 

Choice,  No.  2%...,....... . 

Std.,  No.  2%. . . . 

No.  10,  Water.... _ . 

No.  10,  Syrup.................  . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian.  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2% 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10............ 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  107........ 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


3.00  3.26 


Canned  Fish 


1.90 

2.00 

1.66 

1.76 

1.60 

1.65 

4.00 

6.26 

3.60 

3.60 

1.65 

1.66 

1.46 

1.66 

1.36 

1.40 

1.10 

1.16 

4.60 

4.76 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.66 

_ 

6.10 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 

HERRING  ROE 

10  ot.  ....„ . . . 

..~  1.60 

1.60 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

....  1.76 

1.76 

No.  2,  19  oz. . . . 

....  2.00 

2.00 

— 

— 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . . 

....  6.60 

6.60 

%  Ib.  . . . . 

....  3.26 

8.26 

1.80 

1.86 

%  lb . . . 

....  1.96 

1.96 

1.60 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

....  .95 

1.00 

6  oz . 

....  1.06 

1.10 

.60 

8  oz.  . . . . . 

....  1.90 

2.00 

i.io 

1.16 

10  oz.  . . 

....  2,10 

2.16 

8.60 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  %.™ . 

. . 

....... 

....... 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

*****  * 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1. 
Medium,  Red,  Tall... 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . . 

No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key . 3.66 

%  Oil,  Keyless....^.......................  3.16 

Vi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton .  3.86 

%  Mustard.  Keyless .  2.76 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel..  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

Ms  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 

%8  . 

V48  . 


3.60 

3.26 


3.90 

2.90 


1.16  . 

1.20  . 

1.30  1.35 


2.00  2.06 

1.60  1.50 

. .  1.75 

1.90  1.90 

1.16  1.16 

1.00  . 

.76  .76 

2.66  2.66 

1.60  1.60 

.90  .92% 

.  1.60 

ii-io 

2.76  3.00 

.  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 

6.60  6.86 

8.86  4.26 

. .  9.00 

_  6.00 

8,50 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  SuppKes  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 
BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  I^g.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  FrulL 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Khtda. 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  ior  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  Sm  Conveyors 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  Sm  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Balhmore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  F^s,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitatiag. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  mdianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spracpie-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cwg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  an.KKPB, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Minoemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K_.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co,,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co._,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  ior  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.^  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  >Urs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Csnnsrs. 

Canneis'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Staani. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
kettles.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  PQscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Etaltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bediord,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Caimers  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  JI.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Bobins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINEBY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  terlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ni. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water.  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Salt. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Corm. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Etaltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

C3iisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  C^f. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery, 
TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  C^.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
O.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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Our  Hand  Pack  Filler  as  shown  is  used  for  a  large  variety  of  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,  String  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Beets,  Berries,  Kraut,  etc. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


California  Representative : 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Intermountain  Representative : 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
1955  1st  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washington 
Also  1523  Twenty-seventh  St.,  Ogden,  Utah 


WHY  TOP  BEETS  BY  HAND? 


When  you  can  eliminate  all  Hand  Labor  with  a 


Hansen  FOUR  ROLL  BEET  TOPPER 


MASTER  BUILT — to  withstand  bard  service  — All  Gears  Enclosed  and  Lubricated. 
CAPACITY — 5  tons  per  hour  dependent  on  sizes  of  Beets.  No  Springs  on  Rolls  to  get 
out  of  order  and  allow  small  beets  to  pass  thru  unnoticed.  Tops  ALL  SIZES  of  Beets  from 
i  inch  up,  without  a  cut  or  bruise — BECAUSE — rolls  are  so  perfectly  built  that  all  foreign 
substances  like  Weeds,  Stones,  Dirt,  Sticks  and  Rubbish  cannot  clog  or  squeeze  through 
and  hinder  topping,  consequently  saves  the  baby  beets — which  increases  tonnage  per  arce 
considerably.  EASILY  PORTABLE — When  mounted  on  vehicle  and  operated  by  engine. 


WHY  PACK  BY  HAND? 


CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.S.A. 


Reduce  Your  Operating  Costs  With 

A  “MASTER  BUILT"  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  FILLER 


Can  be  furnished  with  adjustable  filling  hopper — then  gravity  does  95%  of  the  job.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  flat  top  or  recessed  Bowl,  both  easily  removed  and  changed  for  various  sizes 
of  cans.  Complete  stock  of  all  sizes  carried. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


-4^ 


CLARKSBURG, WA/A. 


For  dicing  or  slicing 


A  superior  strain  o£  the  canner’s  favorite  carrot 


Asgiow  Seeds  are  bred 


—  not  just  grown 


AHHoriatPb  CSmtufra,  -ilnr. 


Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

anrn,  Clonnrcttntt 

BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


Asgrow 

Improved 

Chantenay 

The  deep  rich  orange  of 
the  interior  blends  so  grad¬ 
ually  into  the  outside  color 
that  this  variety  is  often 
called  Coreless  Chantenay. 


t 


